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We must beg our subscribers to excuse the late 
appearance of the present number. In consequence of the 
unprecedented dfought, the effect of which has been exten- 
sively felt, the supply of water that drives the mills of the 
Cempany which manufacture our paper became diminished, 
and they were unable to deliver it as early as usual. We 


trust we may soon be blessed with copious showefs, and that 


such a defsy will net again occur. 


Casivet Srecrwens, including Skulls, Busts, 
Paintings, Anatomical and Physiological Drawings; also 
Manikins, Skeletons, and all other Apparatus for illustrating 
public and private Lectures, may be had of FowLErs axp 
Wau, New York. 


New ALMANAGS ror 1855.—The Publishers will 
have ready on the 20th of September, present, their new 
PURENOLOGICAL AND WarTer-Cure ALMANACS, for 1855. 
They will each contain 48 pages, with numerous engraved 

with Calendars adapted to, all our States, and 
the Canadas. Price, single, only 6 cents each, or $4 00 a 
hundred, Orders should be sent in early, that they may be 
shipped in time to reach the most distant States and Terri- 
tories, before the new year. Fowiers AND Weis, New 
York, publishers, 
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“When a man properly d ds himeelf, Hy and physt- 
cally, his road to bappiness is-smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.”"—Hon. T. J. Russ, 





REASON AND INSTINCT. 
. BY W. ©. ROGERS, M.D. 


Reason is that faculty of the human mind 
which intentionally adapts means to ends, with a 
‘knowledge or belief, on the part of the actor, that 
the means employed will.«produce the ends de- 
sired. 

As there are very many at the present day who 
affect to consider Reason and Instinct as attri- 
butes the same in kind, but differing in degree, I 
shall proceed to point out the distinctions em- 
bodied in the two terms, and endeavor to contfo- 
vert an opinion so subversive of the dignity and 
exaltation of man—an opinion which, in the lan- 
guage of another, is the offspring of “ that debas- 
ing philosophy, so common at this day, that looks 
upon man as little more than a somewhat im- 
proved orang.”’ 

“ An instinct,” says Paley, “is a propensity 
prior to experience, and independent of instruc- 
tion ;”’ and to render the distinction between it 
and reason still more apparent, we may further de- 
fine it as the unintentional adaptation of means to 
ends, without a knowledge or belief on the part 
of the animal, that the means employed will pro- 
duce the ends desired. Those sentient powers 


“constituting the spirit, the essence of the brute, 


whose spontaneous and unvarying manifestations 
we designate Instinct, and which act from within, 
are perfectly harmonious in design and accom- 


plishment with those powers whose known activ- 


ities we characterize as Vatural Laws, and which 
act from without upon the brute ; consequently, 
the brute, endowed with a feeble will, morally 
unaccountable, wholly unimaginative, and but 
partially reflective, lives strictly in accordance 
with the law within and with the law without, 





and neither does nor can do violence to one, the 
other, or to both these laws. From this negative 
character of his psychical endowments, the integ- 
rity or continuance of his life depends solely upon 
the coordinate and consentaneous activity of these 
two classes of powers, and both these classes being 
perfect in character, limited in extent and intens- 
itfPand in no wise conflicting with the laws of 
his mental organization, the brute continues in 
existence until the end of his creation has been 
accomplished, and then, if undomesticated, sinks 
into oblivion by a gradual and painless decay. 

There is a sacred character to that mysterious 
something we call Life, which leads the most 
brutal of men to hold it in reverent regard, 
partly because its mystery is profoundly inexplic- 
able, its origin involved in darkness, its problem 
unsolved, and apparently insoluble, its extinction 
a sinking into vacant obscurity, and the conse- 
quences of this extinction calamitous to its earthly 
embodiment; and partly because its very mystery 
would seem to declare it an undying principle, 
capable of a progressive development from high 
to higher, and created by an all-wise Father for 
spontaneous and unending happiness. Hence, 
we find that men in all ages have as¢éribed to 
brutes an immortal soul, and have considered 
their acts.of instinctive reason as the results of a 
remembered faculty once their own in the past, 
or as a prescience of a nobler development to 
become their own in the future. 

This deep respect for the sanctity of life, and, 
this opinion of the undying nature of its-essence, 
have become the heir-looms of modern science ; 
and we now find a belief in the existence of the 
souls of beasts a prominent clause in the creeds 
of the philosopher and natural historian. Says 
Prichard, with a depth of reverent feeling which 
must command the respect of all, “ It is difficult 
to discover a valid argument that limits the pos- 
session of an immaterial principle to man. The 
phenomena of feeling, of desire and aversion, of 
love and hatred, of fear and revenge, and the 
perception of external relations manifested in the 
life Qf brutes, imply, not only through the analogy 
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likewise from all that we can learn or conjecture 
of their particular nature, the superadded exist- 
ence of a principle distinct from the mere mechan- 
ism of material bodies.” Here, then, in man’s 
own spiritual nature, is the foundation of the 
opinion that Reason is but Instinct of a larger 
growth. He began by ascribing a soul to the 
brute ; how, then, could he deny to it the lesser 
attribute of reason? 

But to return from this digression. 

“ There is a series of anatomical facts connected 

with this subject which seem to demonstrate that 
instinct is, in its essential nature, a different prin- 
ciple from reason. By comparing the faculties 
of different animals, we find that these two pow- 
ers generally exist in a kind of inverse ratio to 
each other; the more perfectly organized ani- 
mals possessing a larger share of reason, and 
those that are less so being more directed by 
instinct. Now, by observing the nervous systems 
of these animals respectively, we find that there 
is a gradation in the comparative size of the brain 
and nerves which corresponds to the state of their 
faculties. In man, where reason exists in the 
greatest degree, and where instinct holds a sub- 
ordinate place, the brain is the largest in com- 
parison with the rest of the nervous system. In 
quadrupeds and birds the size of the brain de- 
creases, While that of the spinal marrow and 
nerves increases ; this comparative scale goes on 
through the amphibia and fish until we arrive at 
some of the insect tribes, which, although tli®y 
possess a variety of organs and many elaborate 
functions, yet have very small and imperfect 
brains. And we observe that the faculties of 
reason and instinct bear a respective ratio to the 
comparative size of the brain and nerves. In 
quadrupeds we have very decisive proof of the 
operation of instinct, although still with an evi- 
oent portion of reason; in cold-blooded animals 
instinct very greatly predominates, and to this 
faculty we shall probably, upon mature reflection, 
refer many of the varied Operations of insect 
tribes, their variety and perfection depending 
rather upon the variety and perfection of their 
organs of sense and motion, than upon the nature 
of the principle which directs their actions.” — 
Bostock’s Syst. Phys., pp. 766, 767. 

Many of the instinctive actions of the lower 
animals we may, therefore, regard as automatic, 
and not voluntary; since they are performed, 
not by the will acting through,the medium of the 
brain and nervous system, but by the reflex action 
of the sensory ganglia responding to sensations 
excited by external or internal impressions. 
Here, then, is an explanation of the marvellous 
ability of birds and insects to remain for hours in 
the continued exercise of their organs of locomo- 
tion, being excited thereto either by the prompt- 
ings of hunger, or of some other vague want of 
their natures, which seeks its own satisfaction by 
these long-continued exertions, which are as litte 
fatiguing to them as are the consensual move- 
ments of our eyes and eyelids to us. 

But while the attribute of Reason is a charac- 
teristic of the mind of man alone, it is not pos- 
sessed in an equal degree of power by all men. 
In this respect it differs widely from the instincn 
of animals, which are equally powerful ri all 

ui 


- first attempt of the young is as perfect and as 


nis Gam, ana-wre pee and the wasp their nests and 
cells, in the same manner, of the same materials, 
and with the same readiness and skill that the 
first created beavers, bees, and wasps used and 
exercised when they first essayed to do 

ding of the blind impulses within. In the 
time elapsing from their creation to the present 
day, they have improved in no respect, and the 


speedy in its accomplishment as the last attempt 
of its most aged living progenitor. Hence, we 
may infer that the Instinct of the brute is perfect 
and unimprovabdle, while -the Reason of man is 
imperfect, and indefinitely improvable. 

There is reason to believe that the means and 
improvements observable in the mentality of ani- 
mals have been excited in them by the stimulus 
of the presence of man, (who is to them, as Bacon 
has observed, “ instead of a God, or melior natu- 
ral,’””) in accordance with an adaptiveness im- 
pressed upon them, ab initio, by the Creator, in 
order that they might be the more serviceable to 
man in their various subordinate capacities. But 
while we accord Reason to man, and Instinct to 
the brute, we cannot but acknowledge that each 
is governed, to a measured extent, by the attri- 
bute of the other. As the instincts preside over 
the animal functions, which have for their object 
the preservation of the individual and the con- 
tinuance of the species, they are powerful in the 
brute, whose life is mere animation, and predom- 
inate over that small spark of reason which 
domestication or the fear of man has enkindled 
within. With man, however, the preservation of 
life, and the continuance of the species, are of 
secondary importance, as compared with that 
moral and intellectual advancement which is 
alone to solve the problem of his existence. But 
as all men have not an equal capacity for advance- 
ment in moral and intellectual strength, as they 
are not all equally human in the possession of 
this great attribute, reason, we furnish the occa- 

sion and the proof of the poet’s lines : 
“ Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires : 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble.instinct that aspires.” 

From a consideration of these facts and argu- 
ments, we say that the lower orders of creation 
are, in their highest psychical manifestations, 
governed by instinctive reason, while we accord 
to man alone a submission to the supremacy of 
Reason. 

Having established one point, let us return to 
a closer consideration of our subject. 

An act of reason consists essentially in observ- 
ation, comparison, and reflection. 

It is evident that observation must be the first 
step in reasoning, since the mind must be sup- 
plied with images, or personified ideas, before it 
can act inductively. The ideas thus gained form 
the basis of general language, or the language of 
observation. Observation furnishes us with a 
knowledge of the qualities of objects, and the 
consideration of these qualities leads us to a 
knowledge of the abstract, the essential. In 
order to comprehend and to enlarge this latter 
knowledge, the mind must be under the domin- 
ance of a controlling will, which, by closing the 
avenues of sense, will enable it to acquire the 





not long act upon the abstract returning 
at short intervals to rest upe 

Before material things acted upon by 
our minds, they must come within the range of 
our senses, in order that we may take cognizance 
of their properties, and learn of their reality by 
comparison. Thus with ideas. No matter how 
abstruse, subtle, or immaterial they in their 
nature may be, they must still be presented in 
such a manner that the mind is enabled to per- 
ceive in them that relation to the material or to 
other ideas of the abstract, which will bring them 
within its comprehension by comparison, or they 
remain for ever dormant, or so faintly shadowed 
within as to elude the grasp, and defy the powers 
of expression. : 

But while the great basis of our knowledge 
thus rests upon observation and comparison, its 
superstructure may safely be said to be reared 
by reflection. As in paintings by the old masters, 
long-continued study alone enables us to per- 
ceive their beauties, to catch all their inspiration, 
and to conceive all their suggestions: so in the 
works by the Divine Master, that repeated men- 
tal observation and comparison which constitutes 
reflection, coupled with an ability for long-con- 
tinued and protracted abstraction, will alone en- 
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_ able us to perceive the truth which underlies all 


our knowledge, to look beyond the thing that 
seems to that which is, to look through nature up 
to Nature’s God. While there is this intimate 
connection between perception and reason, the 
former may exist as the only attribute of an indi- 
vidual mind, though, from the nature of the lat- 
ter, the cemverse cannot be true. As an instance 
of the ptive powers possessed in their high- 
est degree of activity and strength, unaccompa- 
nied by any trace of the reasoning faculty, we 
may instance the daughter of Addison, the cele- 
brated English essayist of the last century. So 
perfect were her powers of observation and reten- 
tion, that nothing escaped either, and yet she 
was a perfect idiot, incapable of tracing the least 
connection between the most apparent cause and 
its most simple and obvious effect. 

Instances are very numerous of the possession 
of the faculty of réason, or, in this connection, of 
abstract thought, greater in activity than the 
accompanying perceptive powers; but no in- 
stances are on record in which the former were 
perfect in their action while the latter were either 
remarkably deficient or wholly wanting ; and for 
an obvious reason: it would be impossible to 
adapt means to ends, to compare facts with each 
other, or mental impressions with external things, 
or to deduce inferences from facts, or to perform 
such other offices as fall within the province of 
reason, without the ability to perceive the means, 
to notice and collect the facts, and to observe 
those external things whereby orjginate our men- 
tal impressions. Hence we perceive the necessity 
of an equal balance between the powers of observ 
ation and reflection, since only that man’s mind 
is well balanced, and his ability to reason the 
most perfect, whose perceptive and reasoning 
powers are relatively equal in size, strength, and’ 
activity, so that observation is instantaneous, rea- 
soning is quick and certain, and the results speed- 








members of the samé species. The beaver Ws 


power of acting from notions, instead of from mere 


ily attained and instantly practicable. 
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“ps “tia PouKBNOLOGY. 
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4 BY NELSON — SIZER. 


Urmrry is tly the American idea, 
and the more immediate, the better. It may be, 
in many points of view, regarded as a national 
fault, but it were better to err in being too - 
tical and utilitarian than to dream in an etic 
reverie, or waste life in a labyrinth of impracti- 
“a ee "ys lad abbeys of aristocrati 

Among -C ic 
Europe which lene been old for a thousand years, 
where one road, tree, or house more or less are 

own to “the oldest inhabitant,” a conserva- 
wae ogee state of mind may be ex- 

a ay na country like — eg we 

ave many new Stages to found, forests to 
clear, prairie fallows to break up, new roads, 
bridges, ships, and houses to build, to waste time 
and thought on that which will not pdy, and pay 
at once. 

In no other country has the idea of universal 
education at the. public e been so fully 
realized as in the United States, and this has 
prepared the public mind to Fm oe after a better 
system of home-training for young; and very 
many persons who have obtained a glimpse of 
the teachings of Phrenolegy, and its bearings 
on this most important braneh of education, have 


ventured te try it, although their d- 
parents have reiterated in their path pk nwt 
rod and spoil the child.” 


It is not our present purpose to repudiate cor- 
poreal punishtnent in every case, but to show. 
that “hard cases” can be governed and reformed 
witlput it. We have known children that were 
whip-hardened and past reasonable hope of 
amendment by that means, who have been com- 
pletely subdued to an amiable and willing obedi- 
ence by other and more humane measures. 

What part of human nature is highest in cha- 
racter and therefore most influential? Certainly 
not the sense of fear or the emotions of bodily 

ain. Intellect, moral feeling, ambition, social 
ove,each is more powerful for good,as an element 
in home education, than all the mere animal 
feelings combined. Yet how few parents and 
teachers seem to understand this! When they 
are in -humor and have a plenty of time, 
they will either entirely overlook faults, or con- 
descend to train the child by an address to some 
of its better feelings; but if ‘exasperated by 
waywardness or Yous disobedience and vicious 
conduct, they fall upon the —- ferociously, 
and regen by beating, te reclaim it. This is 
merely animal feeling arrayed against similar 
impulses in the child; and the result is, dis- 
couragement or dogged hardening in vice. At 
all events it produces a passionate, morose dispo- 
sition, if the child have sufficient stamina to make 
him a man. 

A fact in illustration of our position will show 
the practical utility of Phrenology in family 
government. A little boy in Philadelphia, not 
four years old, was brought to us for examina- 
tion, and he was described as of a fear- 
less and ferocious disposition when provoked, 
and at such times very disobedient and ungovern- 
able. We advised the father to use mild measures 
in his training, always to keep his own temper, 
and ignore the whip. The boy is intelligent and 
affectionate, very susceptible to superior influ- 
ences, but rough treatment makes him exces- 
sively stubborn and reckless in his temper. 

The father returned home after the examination 
and reported our remarks to the child’s mother 
and grandmother, who were as incredulous of the 
efficacy of any thing but the whip for such a boy, 
in his terrible fits of anger, as Tt is possible for 
any one of our readers to be. The mother pro- 
mised to join the father in trying the new method, 
but the grandmother wisely looked over her 
F amen and for the thousandth time quoted 

lomon as the “end of the law” in domestic 
government. 














in a few days the boy became var- 
bulent, when his mother shut him u a cham- 
ber, as a punishmen in Ite of a whipping. "As 
soon as he was left al: he cast see 
what he ceuld do to vent his wrath, and having 
a hard bail in his hand, he threw it with all his 
power into the face of the mirror and shivered 
it to nts. The women trembled for the 
Yate of the boy when the father should come 
home. The boy was led to expect a severé 
whipping, and as soon as his father returned he 


bravely said to him, “ The 
ar ” said the father, “how did 
pen 
“ Willie did it,” was the little fellow’s prompt 
reply, ae to face the matter as bravely 
as e. 
he father took the child gently by the hand, 
and went with him to the room and looked upon 
= ; ruin he had wrought,” and inquired why he 
t. 
“Mother had no business to shut me up where 
it was, if she did not wish me to break it,” was 
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his —e an 
“T am sorry, Willie, that 
it,” was all the father said, and ‘left the room 
and joined the family. 
“Are you not going-to whip that child for wil- 
new | breaking the ” laguivell the grand- 
mother. 


“No, I am not.” 

“Then he will be ruined, utterly!” 

“ He is nearly so now, and I am resolved to fol- 
low the advice of the Phrenologists, for a while, 
at least, and test the result,” said the father. 

Every night for a week as they retired, and 
every morning on passing the broken mirror, the 
father would stop before it and say, “I am 
a This he said and nothing more. 

This worked upon the mind of Willie, and he 
was sorry too, but that did not mend the mirror. 

Not long after, the servant girl offended him 
e% — = he a - age at her — 
whic! e , and the for on 
broke another Goce a 

“Why, Willie,” said the father, hastily, “ what 
did = do that for ?”’ 

“She dodged her head, or it would not have 
hit the mirror.” 

“ But then it would have hit her ; perhaps put 
out her eyes, and that would have been worse 
than to break the mirror,” replied the father. 

For weeks the broken mirrors were an eyesore 
to the family, but to none more so than to Willie: 
the father sighed as he looked at them, and was 
sorry, and he was not alone in his sorrow. 

After a time the women proposed to have new 
glasses put in. “No,” said the father, “I would 
not take five dollars for them as they are ; let 
them frown in their desolation a while longer.”’ 

In process of time, Willie wanted some new 
plaything bought, but the father said he must 
save up money for along time to buy new mirrors 
to re the broken ones. 

Willie finally told his father that he might take 
all his money to help to buy new mirrors, for it 
made him so sorry to see them. 

The father consented to replace them if Willie 
thought it would be possible for him to curb his 
anger so as not to break them again: he promised 
and has kept his word. Whenever he gets angry, 
to say “mirror,’”’ or point to one, works like a 
charm, and the whip from that day to this has 
not been used nor required. The parents Jearned 
a lesson, and so did the child; and the father, this 
2d day of August, told us that phrenological light 
had saved his boy and himself a world of trouble 
and anxiety. 

Phrenological Cabinet, 

231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Tae TaLkers.—There are two classes of peo- 
ple who find their way through the world without eliciting 
serious notice—those who say too little, and those who talk 
too much. There is still another class—a fusion of the 
above-mentioned classes, who talk a great deal, but say 
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AMERICAN’ SACK WOODSMEN.: 
BY 1 REED. 


To contribute a mite to the study of man, it is 
our design to communicate our observations upon 
a peculiar class of men known as “Western Hunt- 
ers,” or “ Backwoodsmen.” Having occasionally 
met with these and applied the phrenological 
rule, we give the 

They are ph jm ipo a hardy and adventurous 
ancestry, have a remarkable development of 
the motive system. They are, in height, more 
frequently above than below six feet, and have 
broad, square, but stooping shoulders. Their _ 
limbs are powerful ; there being a large bone end 
a heavy muscle. The face is long and the fea- 
tures coarse—a heavy eyebrow projecting over 
a most keen and pe g eye-—an eye that 
has daunted many an intruder, or perhaps cowed 
the fiercest forest beast. The voice is generally 
harsh, but is often of a feminine character. The 
zygoma is long and prominent. The forehead is 
generally narrow, but elevated. The head is 
chiefly developed upon the mesial line ; and there 
is much ty of bone and irregularity of 
phrenological develo 
gans are very ent, and are all ~ <4 
very large, if we except Color. Eventual y is 
large, as is Com and Human Nature. Cau- 
sality, Mirthfulness, and Ideality are only occa- 
sionally large. -The external angular process is 
— 5 Time is fair ; Tune, defective. The 

ateral region is flat. The moral region high at 
Benevolence but deficient at Spirituality. Hope, 
Conscience. and Caution large; and very large 
Firmness and Self-esteem. There is generally a 
falling-off behind these organs in the region of Con- 
tinuity, the depression sometimes extending to 
include Inhabitivness. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are large. The domestic gronp is 
full ; but usually there is no great depth of the 
cerebellum. he downward development is 
slight. The head is elongated im the anterior and 
posterior superior regions. Mé ing the cir- 
cumference gives no criterion of phrenological 
tapacity. The long diameter is rarely less than 
eight inches ;—and the distance from ear to ear 
over the perceptives seldom less than twelve. 
They are gifted with remarkable powers of close 
and accurate observation, and a most tenacious 
memory. They seem to recollect every incident 
of their varied life. To “see the country,” is the 
mainspring of their adventurous journeyings. 
Locality serves them as the compass the mariner. 
Their reasoning powers, though uncultivated so 
far as ae, study concerns, are yet singu- 
larly accurate comprehensive. Many of these 
unlettered men have a poe of thought that 

ps and combines any thing presented for their 
Secision. Ideality is small, and they always pre- 
fer the substantial before the ornamental. They , 
have generally but few words, and those plain 
and expressive. Are honest and sincere, and 
despise meanness and submissiveness. A clear 
conscience enables them to sleep soundly any- 
where, and to dream of the good deeds they have 
done to many a w “stranger.” They are 
cautious, and in strategy successfully compete 
with the Indian, whom they contrive to onut- 
general. There throbs not a pulse of fear in their 
breast. Though they love excitement and con- 
sider danger the spice of life, they are no 
strangers to domestic joys. They ~~ hate bit- 
terly, but love tenderly, and generally have a 
famil , which they carefully provide for and 
sustain. They possess the genuine American 
spirit, and make liberty their darling, and enjoy 
it undisturbed amid the mighty forests and 
mountains of the West. They are ever on the 
alert—-watchful as the eagle, and unerring in 
aim and intent as their rifles. They are faithful 
friends, and are generous and patriotic. 

These half-wild men serve us well. We need 
them to prepare the way of civilization. Being 
pioneers of liberty, they are themselves the expo- 
nents of freedom, and will be admired so long aa 
our country shall regard its early history, 


ent. The perceptive or- 
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JUDGE HALIBURTON. [SAM SLICK.] 


JUDGE HALIBURTON. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


We seldom see a head so nearly approaching 
our beau ideal as that of Judge Haliburton. 
There is quite an even, full, and harmonious de- 
velopment of all its parts. There are indications 
of an —_ amount of energy, force, executive- 
ness, while very large Benevolence gives great 
kindness, blandness, and good-will towards all, 
mellowing and rendering genial the whole cha- 
racter, and, in unison with the intellectual facul- 
ties, taking the lead in the character. 

The head is not high in the crown, and the de- 
cision of character manifested, arises more from 
the power of intellectual conviction, than from 
positiveness or will. Pride and ambition, though 
not lacking, are not sufficiently large to control 
the action of the other faculties. 

The forehead is high, broad, and full, and all 
the intellectual organs appear to be well deve- 
loped. The perceptive faculties are large, giving 
quick observation, and correct judgment of what- 
ever the attention is directed to. Order, being 
large, acts in harmony with the other faculties, 
and gives method and precision to all that is said 
or done. Human Nature or Intuition appears to 
be yyy 8 ay Large Mirthfulness 
must be seen in its influence upon his style of 
writing and speaking. 

There appears to be a large development of 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness, preventing an 

remature acts or disclosures of thought or feel- 
ng, and giving the effect of timely strokes to all 
that is said or done. In fact, all the knowledge 
and talent at command are used to the best advan- 
tage. The literary talents of Judge Haliburton 
are of a high order, but he is a better writer than 
aker, using the pen more easily and naturally 
than the voice. Ree 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


No man has yet taken up the pen to portray 
the peculiarities of an uncultivated, but “ rea/ 











cute’ Yankee, — one whose universal genius 
drives him into all cli and g — te ts 
and leads him to “take up,” as occasion de- 
mands, every avocation that ingenuity can devise, 
from a schoolmaster down to the pedler of tin- 
ware and Yankee notions, — who has so well and 
accurately performed his task as the subject of 
this brief sketch. Wherever in Yankeedom “ The 
Clockmaker’’ is read, its truthfulness — bating a 
slight tinge of caricature —is seen and gladl 
confessed on all hands. It is somewhat humili- 
ating to our national pride that such a work 
should be the production of a foreigner ; and like 
Le Sage, the Frenchman, who wrote the most 
perfect novel that Spain ever gave to the world, 
—we mean Gil Blas,—Judge Haliburton, Nova 
Scotian as he is, has plucked one of the proudest 
plumes from the wing of the American eagle. 

Jupce Hatreurtron was born about the year 
1794, in Nova Scotia, and was bred to the law. 
He was placed upon the bench at an early age. 
He was ever a keen observer of mankind, and 
the sense of the ludicrous seems to have been 
strong within him, if we may judge by the pro- 
ductions of his pen and his laughter-loving and 
kindly face. 

“ Like many other famous literary productions, 
Sam Slick appears to have been the result of an 
accidental inspiration. The author was a ~ 
vincial judge, and in riding his circuit he 
often encountered many peripatetic Yankees, with 
their packs of small merchandise, or their wooden 
clocks, which it seems to be their mission to sell 
to the rest of the world. Being a man of keen 
observation and a lover of humor, the j 
amused himself, probably while stopping a night 
at a dull tavern, by jotting down some of the odd 
remarks he had listened to from the lers he 
had encountered on his road, or met in the bar- 
rooms of public houses. These jottings he sent 
anonymously to the editor of the weekly journal 
published in Halifax; they were printed from 
time to time, and their truthfulness and humor 
were at once perceived and relished. They were 
widely copied in our own papers, and owing to 
the great desire to read them, the publisher of the 
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journal in which they first 
them into a volume and pub! 
when the reeling publ. 
when the 
Pickwick Papers, and for t while divided atten- 
tion with those popular and 
The author, seeing what favor had been been be- 
stowed upon his careless offspring, no longer felt 
any desire to deny their parentage ; and he no 
sooner announced his name than he became fa- 
mous at a bound. Judge Haliburton had been 
many years riding his circuit and deciding the 
tes of the Nova Scotians, unknown to 
the world ; but as the author of Sam Slick, his 
— became a yen om word wherever the Eng- 
lish lan was en. bs 

J adge Haliburton has published several othe 
books, but none of them will compare with 
first careless, offhand descriptions of the Yankee 
pedler. His “Old Judge” is a capital-thing in its 
way, and does credit to his head and his heart, 
but it wants the racy originality of the “Clock- 
maker.” It consists of a series of sketches, de- 
— of ordinary life in Nova Scotia. It was 
published in Fraser’s Magazine, but has not since 
been og in a book form by itself. 

Judge Haliburton is still in the very prime of 
life, and we hope that he may seriously give him- 
self to the writing of a perfect history of his own 
province —a thing which has never been well 
done, and we are quite sure he is the only 
living Nova Scotian any way adequate to the 
task. “He writes with great ease, is perfect 
master of a pure style, and had he turned his 
thoughts to literature instead of law, in the out- 
set of his life, he would have occupied an emi- 
nent position in the republic of letters. He isa 
native of Nova Scotia, and of Scotch parentage, 
and is the first British colonist, since the indepen- 
dence of the United States, that has distinguished 
himself in literature. His peculiar humor has 
been most felicitously characterized by an English 
journalist as the sunny side of common sense.” 

“ Sam Slick’s characteristics,” says the editor of 
the Dollar Magazine, “ are those which the pure 
Yankee most prides himself upon ; and although, 
when placed by the side of any one live specimen 
of the race, he may appear like an exaggeration, 
yet he is undoubtedly true to nature, and will serve 
to give to future generations and to distant peo- 
ple an idea of one of the most marked phases in 
the character of the Americanized Englishman. 
Our cousins over the water are in the habit of 
amusing themselves with our Yankee peculiari- 
ties, as they may well do, for in us Yankees 
they see themselves sublimated, after an Atlantic 
transmigration. The genuine Yankee is, in fact, 
but a perfected John Bull, and our cousins in the 
‘ fast-anchored isle’ may behold in us their own 
possibilities, as clairvoyants see in their spiritual 
visions the forms whieh they will one day wear 
themselves.” 
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THORWALDSEN. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


Tue most remarkable features indicated in the 
above portrait, are a predominant nervous tem- 
perament, and avery highly organized brain. 
A marked degree of vital and muscular power 
is also apparent, which must have given life and 
energy to the whole character, while the temper- 
ament and organization of the brain favored 
clearness and intensity of thought and elevation 
of sentiment. 

The height of the head shows a full develop- 
ment of the moral brain. He must have had 
unusual integrity and stability of character, and 
strong religious feelings. 

Another marked trait is nw mre | a predom- 
inance of the perceptive intellect very large 
Order, Color, Individuality, and, as near as we 
can judge from the likeness, prominent Size and 
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Weight. Language is very large. This combi- 
nation of faculties gives quick perception, system, 
mechanical judgment, and theoretical and prac- 
tical accuracy. The broadness.of the head 
between the ears shows that there was no defi- 
ciency of executive power. Cautiousness was 
large, and he had much forethought, was very 
watchful, and careful to have every thing sure 
and safe. 

The social brain was apparently very prominent, 
giving strong attachment to friends, home, and 
country. He had also very clear intuitive per- 
ceptions of character. His literary talents were 
excellent, and his whole mind of a superior order. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Seventeen hundred and seventy was not a 
remarkable year in the — annals of Europe. 
Whitefield “died ; Lord North was made Prime 
Minister; Marie Antoinette first be ps ar at 
Versailles the graee and brilliance which inspired 
the well-known rhapsody of Burke. Of the great 
events that were preparing on both sides of the 
Atlantic, politicians saw little or nothing; but in 
the history of genius it stands recorded as the 
birth-year of Thorwaldsen ; and the lovers of art, 
in ages yet remote, will look back to it with ven- 
eration and love. 

Thorwaldsen’s father was a wood-carver ; his 
mother, the daughter of a country vicar. In the 
records of early Scandinavian voyages, his fa- 
ther’s name has been traced to one of those hardy 
mariners whose claims to the original discovery 
of America, after having been forgotten for cen- 
turies, have been so successfully revived in our 
own day ; and Thorwaldsen was a descendant of 
the first American that was ever born of European 

arents on the western shores of the Atlantic. 

is childhood was a rough one, of which he never 
loved to speak. His father worked in the navy- 
yard, spent his little earnings as fast as he got 
them; was good-hearted, kind, and indulgent ; 
and this is about all that is known of him. His 
mother had been very beautiful, but poverty and 
its hard struggles deprived her early of her per- 
sonal charms. Neither of them lived to see their 
son’s triumph. 

Two or three anecdotes of his early days have 
been preserved. One day he went out with 
another boy to steal apples, and had clambered, 
with the help of his companion, to the top of the 
fence, when they were discovered. His companion 
ran away, without troubling himself about Thor- 
waldsen, who fell and struck his chin against the 
fence, inflicting a wound that left its traces there 
to the day of his death. 

Another time he had got on the top of the sen- 
try-box near the equestrian statue in the great 
square of Copenhagen. Here, too, his compan- 





ed for their son’s transgression. 

In art he got his first lessons from his father, 
who quickly taught him all he knew. At eleven 
be began to attend the evening drawing-school at 
| the Academy of Art. His father and mother 
taught him to read, and this was all the direct 
instruction that he ever received. At seventeen 
he won his first prize at the Academy, a small 
silver medal, and his parents, who had scarcely 
forgotten the public reprimand he had drawn 
down upon them, now had the satisfaction of 


ions got off safely, while he was carried to the 
guard-house, and his parents publicly reprimand- | 
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friends to try for it. The candidates on these 
occasions are shut up, each by himself, ina room, 
where they receive their subject and prepare their 
designs, without any chance of assistance. When 
Thorwaldsen found himself alone, with the verse 
of Scripture that was to furnish his subject before 
him, he was so terrified by the fear of failing, that 
he tried to make his escape by a back staircase. 
Fortunately for art, one of the Professors met 
him on his way, and succeeded in persuading him 
to return. He went back, won the prize, and 
with it a new protector, Count Reventlow, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. The subject was Helio- 
dorus driven from the temple. 

His next prize, which he gained after another 
interval of two years, brought with it the right 
to travel three years on a pension. Instead, 
however, of going at once, he remained four years 
longer in Copenhagen, on an annual stipend, 
studying the languages and science, and prepar- 
ing himself to perform his part worthily. Both 
his patrons found him abundant pace Meaney 
When the time for starting came, his heart failed 
him ; and here again we have to thank his friends 


| for urging him to the second great and decisive 


seeing his name honorably mentioned in the | 


hewspapers. 
Two years afterwards he gained a second prize, 

and was warmly encouraged to devote himself 
exclusively to art. Abildgaard, an historical pain- 
ter, and one of the Professors at the Academy, 
| took particular painato give a right direction to 
his studies; and some young artists, whose ac- 
quaintance he formed, set him u 


step in his career. War was raging on land and 
sea, and it was no easy matter to get to Italy. 
The frigate Thetis, however, was bound to the 
Mediterranean; and Reventlow secured him a 
passage in her. He bade his father and friends 
adieu, but did not dare to say good-bye to his 
mother, who could not bring herself to look upon 
a se tion which her heart toid her must be 
final. So, without telling her that he was actu- 


| ally going, he put a small box of ducats into her 


ma course of | 


reading, which laid the first sure foundationsof a | 


more general culture. 

Every year the Academy gave a gold medal to 
the successful competitor in the department of 
sculpture. Thorwaldsen was persuaded by his 


0S 


hands, and stole away. It was the 13th of Au- 
gust, 1796, 

Fraught with gales and the daily danger of 
falling in with enemies, the was a long 
and adventurous one, giving him a glimpse of 
Spanish life at Malaga, and of Moorish at Tripoli. 
All the officers took a great liking to him; and 
the —_ and chaplain tried hard, but vainly, 
to get him to take advantage of his leisure and 
learn Italian. But this he would not do; and 
when the hour of separation came, he was so un- 
willing to separate himself from his countrymen 
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that he would fain have given up his travelling 

ension and returned with them to Copenhagen. 

ut his friends were too true to listen to him ; 
and embarking, with many tears, in a small coast- 
er that was going from Malta to Palermo, he 
went first to Sicily, thence to Naples, where he 
staid a month, and at last to Rome, which he 
reached on the 8th of March, 1797; a day to 
which he used to look hack, when his fame was at 
its height, as the true of his birth. 

There was already a celebrated Dane at Rome, 
the antiquarian Zoega, of whom Heeren makes 
pleasant mention in his autobiography. Thor- 
waldsen brought him létters, and was received 
kindly. The advice and criticisms of the old man 
were of great service to him ; but —e did not 
fully comprehend the character of his young 
countryman, and soon wearied him by his rigorous 
style of criticism, which genius will never submit 
to unless it feels that its real merit is appreciated. 
As for Thorwaldsen, he felt, to borrow his own 
expression, that the snow had melted away from 
his eyes. For the first time, he knew himself and 
his own powers, and resolutely set himself to 
cultivate them. He studied hard, not drawing 
and modelling only, but pursuing the other 
studies to which Zoega had directed his atten- 
tion, and which he now felt he must master before 
he could be perfectly at home in his art. Three 
years.he toiled day and night resolutely. Many 
were the statues he set up and finished, and when 
he had done all that he could to them, either de- 
stroyed or mutilated, as yet unworthy to be seen. 
His compositions on paper were still more nu- 
merous, some of them finished drawings, but the 
greater part sketches of subjects and studies from 
the life. His ideal rose with his — of execu- 
tion ; and these years were a kind of struggle to 
reveal himself, which still ended in the conscious- 
ness of something more to be revealed. 

Meanwhile, time had been gliding by him, and 
the term of his pension was almost expired. He 
now resolved to do something which should prove 
to his country that her bounty had not been in- 
judiciously bestowed. His mind was alread 
richly stored with mythology, and from this 
treasure-house of sculpture he chose the Hero of 
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the Golden Fleece on his triumphant return. It 
was finished in April, 1801. But when it was all 
done, he became dissatisfied and destroyed it. 
He was not discouraged. The subject had taken 
a strong hold of his imagination, and after a short 
interval he came back to it again. 


This time, however, instead of confining him- 
self to the size of life, he chose the heroic size, 
the natural proportions of heroes and demi-gods. 
It was completed in January, 1803, and immedi- 
ately attracted that attention which, in Rome, is 
given only to works of unquestionable merit. 


And now, he was to go home. His pension had 
expired, his means were exhausted, he had neither 
hopes nor commissions. He packed up his small 
stock, leaving his statue to be sent to Denmark 
by the first opportunity, and was only waiting 
for his travelling companion, a German artist, to 
enter the carriage, when bis companion came to 
tell him that he must Wait another day. The 
trunk was carried up stairs again, and Thorwald- 
sen went to take another look at his Jason. 
While he was standing before it, a cicerone came 
in, with a rich English traveller who had heard it 
spoken of, and wished to see it. “How much 
would it cost to put it in marble?” asked the vis- 
itor, whose intelligent eye was instantly struck 
by its merit. It was the first time Thorwaldsen 
had ever heard this welcome question. “Six 
hundred sequins,” said he. “ Six hundred sequins 
is not enough ; I will give you eight hundred, 
and advance you a sum to begin with.” The 
name of the visitor, which, like that of Luman 
Reed of our own city, should be written in 
letters of gold, was Thomas Hope, the author of 
“ Anastasius,” 

It is not our intention to follow Thorwaldsen 
minutely through the rest of his career—still a 
struggle for many years, not for existence, but 
for supremacy, and then a triumph, such as no 
artist ever had before. The struggle for supre- 
macy was long, and not free from bitterness. 
Canova was at the height of his fame, and in the 
full possession of his eminent powers. A firm 


band of disciples es was gathered 


around him, many of whom were bound to him, 
also, by the ties of gratitude. Naturally large- 
minded, and of noble instincts, he used generous- 
ly the immense fortune and influence which he 
had won by the successfal cultivation of his art. 


and he could il] brook a rival in the fleld which 


he had been accustomed to look upon as his own. | 


It was long before his tisans would acknow- 


ledge the claims of the young competitor, equally | 
unwelcome as a Protestant ‘and a foreigner. But | 


statue after statue came from his hands, with a 
rapidity and growing perfection which compelied 
them to treat him with respect. At first they 
contented themselves with dividing the field ; and 
as Thorwaldeen had already manifested his predi- 
lection for bas-relief, they spoke of that as his pe- 
culiar and unquestionable province—Thorwaldsen 
for bas-relief, Canova for statues. But at last they 
were constrained to acknowledge that he could 
make statues too. In 1811, he was appointed 
Professor in the Academy of St. Luke, and short- 
ly afterwards made his great bas-relief of the 

riumph of Alexander, which spread his fame 
over Europe. Commissions, honors, and titles, 
poured in upon him from every quarter. «Kings 
and Emperors came to visit him in his private 
studio ; and in the visits which he made to Ger- 
many, Austria, and Poland, he was treated with 
the attention reserved for the highest rank. He 
made three visits to Denmark. On the first, he 
was received with every mark of respect, and 
apartments prepared for him in the Academy of 
Art, where he was constantly surrounded by all 
the eminent men of the country. On the second, 
a frigate was put under his orders, and sent for 
him to Leghorn. And when she arrived the 
whole city poured forth to meet him. Cannons 
were fired, bells rung, banners displayed, and his 
carriage dragged in triumph by the arms of men 
who contended for the honor of getting near his 
person. He had resolved to give his native city 





| of childhood. 
| all ages were remarkable only for dulnees in their 
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the original casts of all his works, and the build- 
ing that was to receive them, under the name of 
the Thorwaldsen Museum, was begun during this 
visit. His return to Reme was a series of tri- 
umphal receptions ; and at Rome, all the artists 
and a large band of friends met him with asolemn 
welcome at the Milvian bridge. 

Yet, he was still the same plain, simple man, 
in the midst of all these honors, walking about as 
he had always done, and living in the same apart- 
ment that he had occupied at the first dawn of his 
fortunes. In these last years he bad sought his 
subjects chiefly in the Scriptures, and modelled, 
among many other things, a series of bas-reliefs 
from scenes in the life of Christ. Though still 
strong and without any symptoms of intellectual 
deeay, he knew that the end was approaching, 
and looked calmly from the height of an ambi- 
tion more than gratified, towards the mysteries 
of the future. ES morning after his final return 
to Copenhagen, in 1842, he went to visit the Mu- 
seum, which had been progressing rapidly during 
his absence, and as he passed through the court, 
was seen to fix a calm and thoughtful look — 
the elevated spot in the centre, which he had 
chosen for his burial-place. And there his ashes 
rest, with all the records of his greatness around 
them. Happy man, who, living for a great and 
noble end, consecrated the fruits of his labors to 
the glory of his country! Happy country, which 
fostered so kindly the genius of her son, and 
freely bestowed in life those honors which are so 
often coldly reserved for the grave! 





Education. 


DULL 





CHILDREN. 


No fact can be plainer than that it is impossi- 
ble to judge correctly of the genius or intellec- 
tual ability of the future man, by the indications 
Some of the most eminent men of 


outh. Sir Isaac Newton, in his boyhood, was 


| inattentive to his study, and ranked very low in 
| school until the age of twelve. 
But his love of glory had grown with possession, 


When Samuel 
Wythe, the Dublin schoolmaster, attempted to 
educate Richard Brinsley Sheridan, he pronounced 
the boy an ‘incorrigible dunce.’ The mother of 
Sheridan fully concurred in this verdict, and de- 
clared him the most stupid of her sons. Gold- 
smith was dull in his youth, and Shakspeare, Gib- 
bon, Davy, and Dryden do not appear to have 
exhibited in their childhood even the common 
elements of future success. 

When Berzelius, the eminent Swedish chemist, 
left school for the university, the words “ Indiffer- 
ent in behavior and of doubtful hope,” were scored 
against his name: and after he entered the uni- 
versity he narrowly escaped being turned back. 
On one of his first visits to the laboratory, when 
nineteen years old, he was taunted with the in- 
quiry whether he “ understood the difference be- 
tween a laboratory and a kitchen.” Walter Scott 
had the credit of having “the thickest skull in 
the school,”’ though Dr. Blair told the teacher 
that many bright rays of future genius shone 
through that same “thick skull.” Milton and 
Swift were justly celebrated for stupidity in child- 
hood. The great Isaac Barrow’s father used to 
say that, if it pleased God to take from-him any 
of his children, he hoped it might be Isaac, as the 
least promising. Clavius, the great mathemati- 
cian of his age, was so stupid in his boyhood, that 
his teachers could make nothing of him till they 
tried him in geometry. Caracci, the celebrated 
painter, was so inapt in his youth, that his mas- 
ters advised him to restrict his ambition to the 
grinding of colors. 

“One of the most popular authoresses of the 
present day,” says an English writer, “could not 
read when she was seven. Her mother was rather 
uncomfortable about it, but said, as everybody 
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did learn, with opportunity, she su d her 
child would do so of last. By eighteen. the appa- 
rently slow genius paid the heavy but inevitable 
debts of her father from the profits of her first 
work, and before thirty, had published thirty 
volumes.” Dr. Scott, the commentator, could 
not compose a theme when twelve years old; 
and even at a later age, Dr. Adam Clarke, after 
incredible effort, failed to commit to memory a 
poem of a few stanzas only. At nine years of 
age, one who afterward became a chief justice in 
this country, was, during a whole winter, unable 
to commit to memory a little poem found in 
one of our echool books. 

Labor and patience are the wonder-workers 
of man—the wand by. whose magic touch he 
changes dross into gold, deformity into beauty, 
the desert into a garden, and the Lanerent child 
inte the venerable sage. Let no youth be given 
up as an incorrigible dolt, a victim only to be 
laid upon the altar of stupidity, until labor and 
patience have struggled with him leng enough 
to ascertain whether he is a “natural fool,” or 
whether his mind is merely enclosed in a harder 
shell than common, requiring only a little out- 
ward aid to escape into vigorous and symmetrical 
life.—Journal of Education. 

The foregoing statements deserve the serious 
consideration of every parent. We could add to 
this list, that of a lad at eighteen whom his 
teacher pronounced too dull to make a decent 
parson, and after a six months’ trial of Latin, ad- 
vised his return-to’ the farm, who has however 
acquired a very extensive reputation in the world 
of intellect. 

But it is rather to the PurLosopry involved in 
these facts than to the facts themselves, that we 
would invite special attention. As nature waits 
till her trees have become well grown before she 
loads them with fruit, so for children to bear large 
crops of mental fruit while growing, abstracts so 
much strength from them that too little remains 
for crowrs. If children do not Maxx body and 
brain at the growing season, or up to twenty, 
they cannot of course have them to use in sub- 
sequent life. To consume on work or study those 
vital powers requisite for the FormATION of 
brain, dwarfs them mentally for life. The ener- 
gies of these dull boys were all exhausted during 
this stupid period, in laying a deep and powerful 
physical rounpaTion to support their future her- 
culean cerebral exertions. We like lazy boys. 
They are laying in the strength requisite for be- 
coming powerful men. But these bright lads are 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg. The 
greatest error of modern juvenile education is 
hurrying them forward, to the neglect and pre- 
mature exhaustion of their physical power, which 
soon wilts; and then mind, too, wanes; and pre- 
mature death follows. 
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AND DUMB 
INSTITUTION, 


DEAF 


Tue annexed engraving represents a view of 
the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, now in progress of erection 
on Washington Heights, about nine miles north 
from the City Hall. 

The principal building is one hundred and fifty 
feet in front by fifty-five feet in depth. It is four 
stories high, including the basement, and is sur- 
mounted by a dome or observatory from which 
can be had a very extensive and beautiful pros } 





pect. 
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NEW YORK DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 





The wings are each one hundred and twenty 
by forty-six feet. These wings are united to the 
main building by towers containing private pas- 
sages and staircases, through which the Steward 
and Matron may, at any time, visit the apartments 
of the pupils under their charge. 

In the rear of and of the same size as the prin- 
cipal building is the School-house, which con- 
tains class, lecture, library, and cabinet-rooms, 
and a hall of design. 

The material principally to be used in the con- 
struction of the exterior walls is the yellow 
Milwaukie brick. The basement as well as the 
portico, window-sills and lintel-keys, will be of 
granite, and courses of the same material running 
around the entire building will indicate the dif- 
ferent stories. The roof will be of slate, and 
will be bordered by a handsome cornice and 
balustrade. 

The corner-stone of the edifice was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies, Nov. 22, 1853, and it is 
expected it will be ready for occupancy in the 
autumn of 1855. 

We take the following brief account of the pro- 
gress of the instruction of this unfortunate class 
of our citizens from the address given on the 
occasion by Harvey P. Peet, LL.D., President of 
the Institution : 


“ Less than three centuries have elapsed since 
the first recorded efforts were made, contempo- 
raneously by Pedro Ponce, a Spanish monk, and 


Joachim Pasch, a German pastor, to lead to the 
light of knowledge and religion some few of those 


our unfortunate fellow-men, whom the depriva- | 


tion of speech and hearing had shut out of the 
pale of social and religious privileges, during so 
many thousand years. Less than one century has 
passed since the benevolent and self-denying De 
VEpée founded the first institution, devoting to 
it both his life and his own private fortune, for the 
free instruction of the indi gent deaf and dumb ; 


and already there are, in Europe and America, 
two hundred such institutions, all but twelve or 
thirteen of which have sprung up within the last 
fifty years. 

“And though the oldest institution for the deaf 
and dumb on this side of the Atlantic, that of 
Hartford, is but a year older than our own, and 
our own has numbered only just half as many 
years as are usually reckoned to the life of man, 
there are now sixteen such institutions in as many 
States of the Union, all supported mainly by ap: 
propriations from the State treasuries. ore 
than half of these were opened within the last 
ten years. 

“Nine States, which have as yet no insti- 
tution for deaf mutes within their own borders, 
have made provisign for educating, in some 
cases all, and in others a large proportion of 
their indigent deaf and dumb, in a school in some 
neighboring State. There is scarcely a State in 
the Union, of any considerable population and 
resources, that has not fully, or in part, acknow- 
ledged the claims of this interesting and unfor- 
tunate portion of its population to the means of 
intellectual and spiritual life. 

“Tn the number of pupils under instruction, the 
increase has been equally encouraging. Twenty- 
one years, ago all the American schools for the 
deaf and dumb, then six in number, contained 
barely four hundred pupils, six-sevenths of whom 
were from States north and east of the Potomac, 
leaving still uaprovided for nearly or quite one- 
half of the deaf mutes in the Eastern and Middle 
States; while south ot the Potomac and west of 
the’ Alleghanies, deaf mutes, to whom the advan- 
tages of education were accessible, formed rare 
exceptions to the general deplorable doom of 
their companions in misfortune. Ten years later, 
the number of schools in actual operation had 
not increased, (one in this State Leving been 
merged in our own, and one in Virginia opened 
in the interval,) but the number of pupils had 
risen to six hundred. Since then the cause has 
received a new impulse. The present number of 
pupils in our sixteen institutions, is not far from 
twelve hundred, the number of pupils having 
doubled, and of schools more than Foubled, with- 
in the last ten years. 








“ Though in some of the remote and sparsely 
settled States nothing, or comparatively little, has 
yet been done, and in some old and populous ones, 
the provision is yet very inadequate ; yet when 
we look at the facts just stated, we have abundant 
encouragement to hope that the time is not re- 
mote when in all the States of our Union—may I 
not say also in all Christian lands ?—as now in our 
own State, and several of our sister States, and in 
some of the Teutonic countries of Europe—the 
high and holy law will be recognized and practi- 
cally carried out, that every child capable of in- 
struction has a claim on the community for the 
best means of moral and mental cultivation. 

“Through the efforts of a few philanthropic 
men, nearly all of whom have rested from their 
labors, the ‘New-York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb’ was incorporated in 
April, 1817, and opened for the reception of pu- 
pils, in May, 1818. For the first year, its pecu- 
niary means, with the exception of a small but 
encouraging donation from the city, were de- 
rived from private benevolence. A rapid increase 
in the number of pupils, and a still more rapid 
increase of applications from the interior of the 
State, made Cpeow sf an appeal to the Legislature 
for aid. Nor was this appeal made in vain. The 
evidence nted to the Legislature by a dele- 
gation of directors, teachers and pupils, sent to 
Albany, of the practicability of instructing the 
deaf and dumb, and of the numbers of this unfor- 
tunate class in the State, awakened a warm in- 
terest and sympathy, testified by a prompt dona- 
tion of ten thousand dollars. Preceded only a 
year or two by a donation of money by the State 
of Connecticut, and a few weeks by one of land 
by Congress.to the asylum at Hartford, this was 
the third practical recognition, by an American 
Legislature, of the claims of the deaf and dumb. 
And well and nobly has our State followed out 
this auspicious beginning. Through all the poli- 
tical changes of the State, there has been no retro- 
sa movement in the cause of benevolence. 

‘o the appropriations to the school for the deaf 
and dumb, have since been added liberal dona- 
tions to the establishments for the instruction of 
the blind, the relief of the insane, and, finally, for 
the education of idiots.” 
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According to the census reports, the whole 
number of the deaf and dumb in the United 
States and Territories in 1850, was 9,803. From 
the inaccuracy and want of fulness of the reports, 
it is impossible to ascertain the ratio congenital 
deafness bears to that occasioned by sickness or 
accident. It is estimated that one-fifth of all that 
arises from the latter causes is the effect of scarlet 
fever, (or scarlatina, extensively know as canker 
rash.) 


In the report of the New York Institution for 
1853, it is remarked, 

That the children of scrofulous or unhealthy 
parents should be more liable than others to deaf- 
dumbness, as to other ph sical infirmities, seems 
highly probable, cially when we reflect that 
a hereditary ecrofulous taint may become deve- 
loped before birth, so as to destroy the organs of 
hearing. 

They further state, 

That the too close consanguinity of parents 
tends to the deterioration of the offspring, is one 
of the best-established facts in physiology. That 
this deterioration frequently takes the form of 
deaf-dumbness, the facts recorded both in Ireland 
and in this country sufficiently prove. 

Thus are the sins of the parents visited upon 
the children. We believe that deaf-dumbness is, 
except in cases of accident, avoidable, and those 
parents who violate the laws of nature, either 
in marriage orin the treatment of disease, are 
highly culpable ; and as no sin against the physi- 
cal laws is ever forgiven, they suffer the penalty 
in their children. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF 
HEALTH TRANSFERABLE: 


OR, HOW TO OBTAIN IMMEDIATE RELIEF FROM PAIN, AND A 
SPEEDY CURE IN DISEASE. AN EARNEST ADDEESS 
TO ALL WHO ARE SICK AND SUFFERING. 
FROM THE SECOND LONDON BDITION, 


[We republish, from an English copy, the fol- 
lowing earnest statement, which will interest 
our readers. ] 


Tuese observations are addressed to a nume- 
rous class--a class including a large portion of 
the human family. How gladly would the afflict- 
ed escape from pain and disease if they knew a 
means of attaining so desirable an end! How 
many suffer and know not where to seek relief! 
how many bear with patience and hope, and 
know not why they hope! The object of these 
pages is to assist in promulgating the knowledge 
of an agent which has cured, in thousands of 
cases, when all other remedies have failed; to 
make known a medicine,—but not a quack medi- 
cine,—not a secret medicine—though medicine 
nearly eg pee ey to a universal remedy. This 
medicine is not to be found on the shelves or in 
the drawers of the druggist, and is yet generally 
diffused. It is the duty of all who know it to 
publish it ; that all who need (it) “yey try it. 

Before this remedy is explained, Tet us inquire 
what constitutes health ?—what disease? Health 
is consequent on the existence of a vital principle 
acting on, in, or with, the various organs of or- 

nized bodies; causing each organ to perform 
its function in such manner as is conducive to 
the welfare of the whole mass of organs. This 
vital principle is a real although an imponde- 
rable agency. Though it may not be cognizable 
to the eye or to the ear, to the touch or to the 
taste, the understanding can have perception of 
its existence. It may be a general principle 





diffused throughout the universe ; or it may be 
a particular principle associated with /iving or- 
ganisms; no examination of ponderable matter 
has taught what it is. This vital principle either 
is, or there is derived from it, a power, or force, 
or influence,—called vital power, vital force, 
vital influence. Ponderable matter, that which 
our material faculties can—one or the other or 
all—recognize, is divided into organic and in- 
organic. All that which has life is organic, and 
is maintained in its integrity by this force of 
vitality. Dead matter the chemist can resolve 
into its primary material elements ; living matter 
the chemist cannot analyze ; it must be dead be- 
fore it can be subjected to his laws of decomposi- 
tion. When organized matter is deprived of 
this vital principle, it becomes spontaneously dis- 
organized. When the equilibrium of vital force 
in the living subject is disturbed, disease is the 
consequence. If this force acts on, or stimulates 
to excess, one organ or portion of the system, 
disease of one kind ensues; if this force is want- 
ing or deficient in a part, disease of another 
class is the result. Some persons have not their 
natural or needful supply of vital power, and are 
hence said to be predisposed to disease—they 
carry the marks of a scrofulous diathesis—they 
are easily infected by contagion—they succumb 
readily to noxious influences with which the 

may come into contact. The man blessed wi 

a full standard of vital force in like circumstances 
escapes injury, his active vital force enabling him 
to resist or throw off the detrimental influence. 
Thus health and disease are determined by the 
supply and distribution of this power or principle, 


and the capability of organs to receive and trans- | 
mit it ; whatever may be the nature of this force, | 


unquestionably it is the only, the whole and sole 
antagonistic principle to disease. Its constant 
effort to protect the living organs from dis- 
organization, to restore the integrity of disturbed 
functions, to repair loss or damage received by 
organic tissues, is usually described as an “ effort 
of nature.” Every honest physician not only 
knows but acknowledges that his art, his science, 
his drugs, eannot alone cure disease. Dame 
Nature really does the work; he can only aid 
her efforts by removing obstacles and preventing 
influences which are opposed to her intentions. 
Physic may be the broom to sweep away an ob- 
struction, or the whip and spur to urge a lazy 
organ to perform its functions ; but if the natural 


we cannot expect to find the proper vital force of 


animal organisms supplied by inanimate matter. | 


Again, we may conside? that the physician 
often has to treat disease in the dark as to its 
primary origin; that the symptoms which he 


prescribes for are the effects of disease instead of | 


being the cause ; that he may temporarily alle- 
viate the symptoms, and the disease still remain 
uncured, and its symptoms return or the effects 
of the disease be presented in another form ; that 
if he is successful in ascertaining the primary 
cause of disease, his knowledge and skill may fail 
to overcome and remove it ; and that in some in- 
stances large doses of poisonous drugs, and other 
energetic measures, intended as remedies, may 
operate most detrimentally on the patient, and 
evil instead of good be the consequence. Can it 
be honestly asserted that the doses and drugs in 
general use will do no harm, if they fail to cure ? 

What organ does the physician most often 
choose for his helpmate? That over-tasked 
viscus, the stomach. The liver is affected, put 
blue pill into the stomach ; there is inflammation 
of the lungs or pleura, tartar-emetic for the sto- 


mach ; the skin is hot and dry, a diaphoretic for | 


the stomach ; the nervous system is disturbed, the 
remedies prescribed are put into the stomach. 
There is something amiss somewhere betwixt the 
head and the feet, no matter where or what, the 
stomach is likely to be made a receptacle for 
drugs. Poor stomach! poor stomach! as if you 
had not work enough of your own to do; t bo 
you fail, all other organs participate in the fail- 
ure, and, like the over-driven steed, you some- 





| Mesmerism is a fact, a “ 
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times break down under your burden and the 
severity of the pace to which you are urged. 
When a patient recovers, it is presumed that the 
doctor and his drugs have cured him ; when a 
patient dies, it is not the drugs but the disease 
which has killed him; when we hear of rwined 
constitutions, or “ not a tooth being left in the 
head,” it is not the doctor’s fault but the pa- 
tient’s misfortune, provided the treatment has 
been according to routine practice. This may 
be the method of a modern science; it may 
accord with the teachings of medical schools; 
but Nature does not work in this fashion. What 
then is to be done? If drugs fail, is nothing to be 
tried, and disease to remain uncured? Not ne- 
cessarily so. There are still other arrows in the 
healing quiver ; remedies of proved efficacy, but 
refused by the medical profession from ignorance 
and prejudice, or fears of iary detriment 
should they adopt them. Amongst these reme- 
dies there 1s a medicine—a very old medicine— 
a medicine employed even by savage nations 
who know nothing of science ; a medicine which 
in this age of science is working wondrous cures 
when science has totally failed; a medicine 
which modern physicians refuse to investigate, 
because it is not kept in bottles with gilded la- 
bels, or carried out in pill-boxes ; a medicine 
which every professor of the art of healing should 
well understand. If he neglect to know it, he is 
false to the true principles of his mission, and a 
traitor to the patients who place their trust in 
his skill and their lives in his hands. What is 
this medicine? by what name shall we introduce 
it? If you please, we will just consider it as 
Vital Force, Vital Influence. But it is not a 
stranger, it is well known; its efficacy has been 
proved by thousands of sufferers, from the peer 
to the peasant; it is recommended by some of 
the most highly-gifted physicians in this kingdom 
who have tried and tested its power, who have 
carefully investigated before they prescribed it ; 
it is used over the whole European ccntinent ; in 
the East, in the lands of the West. It is known as 


« AntMAL MaGnetisM,”’ 
“ Vira Maenetism,”’ 
“ MesMERisM.”’ 


The reader may ask, “ What is Mesmerism?” 
at fact.” It is the 
name generally used in this country by which to 


| designate an art, a science if you will, a method 
supply of vital power is wanting, drugs are given | 
in vain, and disease triumphs over physic ; for | 


by which one human being is enabled (either 
by transmission or induction) to restore health 
to another by imparting a portion of his own 
vital force ; and to regulate the action of the 
vital force in another by a certain exercise of 
the vital force in himself. 

This is all; it is little; itis much. Little to 
the mind which is not large enough to compre- 
hend it; much, wonderfully much, to those who 
can understand its uses, its objects, its ends ; the 
results, both moral and physical, that will cer- 
tainly eventuate from the extended knowledge 
and exercise of its principles and practice. At 
present, perhaps, its practice is better understood 
than its principles; the time will be when its 
true principles shall direct its practice. When 
that time has become present time, the moralist 
and philanthropist may rejoice ; the beauty, the 
holy import of the divine command “ to love our 
neighbors as ourselves,’ will be more worthily 
and generally appreciated than it is now. Can 
the hopeful believer in the certainty of human 

rogress desire to witness any thing more de- 
Tightfal than the endeavor of one human being 
blessed with health, striving, in the spirit of 
brotherly love, to impart a portion of his own 
principle of health to another who is afflicted 
with disease? abrogating self, and risking the 
personal hazard of a mesmeric communication 
with sickness, that another may receive some 
benefit! Assuredly this is “loving our neighbor 
as ourself ;”’ and this is Mesmerism. , 

THIS IS MESMERISM ; the worthy object of | 
which is the desire to do good to our neighbor, 
and the accomplishing our desire by the exercise 
of a natural faculty,—a faculty enabling the 
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mesmerist to alleviate pain, to cure disease, and 
restore health to a fellow human being who is 
suffering. Mesmerists make wonderful cures, 
but they work no miracles. Nor are persons 
justified in inferring that the mesmeric agency is 
Satanic, merely because it produces extraordi- 
nary effects. “Are Christians anywhere taught 
that the Devil delights in doing good?’’—are 
we told, on authority deserving our respect, that 
it is holy and good to cure a disease by a dose of 
calomel and salts, and wicked and damaable to 
do the like by exerting the mental and physical 
powers which an All-merciful Creator has be- 
stowed upon us? Christian men and women 
have been told aad tauzht this by human beings, 
no wiser than themselves ; and some well-meaning 
people, blindly yielding their own common sense 
to the nonsense of others, have believed it. The 
raillery of fools or dishonest persons who scoff at 
Mesmerism because they do not understand, or 
thins their interest would suffer if they acknow- 
ledged its truth, we can afford to despise ; but 
we regret it when serious, kindly-disposed per- 
sons are so misguided as to attribute to the Devil 
one of the most powerful agencies of good pos- 
sessed by mankind. Will any reasonable men 
declare to us, after calm reflection, that when we 
have succeeded in restoring to bodily health a 
suffering, afflicted fellow-being, when we have 
done this in the love of good, and in the hope 
and belief that we have done a good deed,—will 
they then tell us and expect us to believe them 
that we have done a damnable act? “ But,” sa 

these piously-disposed tremblers, “ it is the soul’s 
health we are concerned for; Satan enables you 
mesmerists to cure bodies that he may snatch the 
patients’ souls, and your souls into the bargain.” 
Where is their authority for this assertion? We 
know not; and refuse to admit the truth of the 
assertion upon their a asseveration or 
opinion that it is so. Those who make such 
assertions may be well-meaning persons in gene- 
ral ; but if all evil comes from Satan, can they be 
sure that they are not, (unconsciously,) in oppos- 
ing Mesmerism, lending themselves as his in- 
struments to stay mankind from “ doing unto 
others as they would be done by,’’—from “ loving 
their neighbor as themselves ;” that they may not 
be undesignedly ENDANGERING THEIR OWN SOULS’ 
HEALTH? The mesmerist has the same liberty of 
action which other human beings possess, and 
can admonish his patient for his moral and spirit- 
ual welfare, if he so pleases; or he may advise 
him to do evil if he chooses, and is depraved 
enough to do so; but this meddling with the 
moral principles is not necessarily included in 
the mesmeric practice, any more than it is in the 
practice of the Fellows of the College of Physi- 
cians, or the Licentiates of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, who profess to cure disease by the 
exhibition of drugs. Those who think that Mes- 
merism must needs endanger souls are in the 
error of ignorance. But it may be asked, Are we 
assured that the agent of the mesmeric action is 
our peculiar vital power or influence? Can we 
prove the possibility of one human being impart- 
ing this power to another, by transmission or 
induction? The matter does not admit of that 
absolute demonstration by argument alone which 
may be requisite to convince a sceptical inquirer ; 
but all, or nearly all, who have investigated the 
subject, who have satisfied themselves of the 
reality of the agency and its results, are of opi- 
hion that the mesmeric agent is the vital force, 
and that it can be and is imparted. Neither by 
argument alone, nor by reasoning and reflection, 
would philosophers have arrived at a conviction 
that a magnet could be made to transmit its 
magnetic force to a piece of steel not previously 
magaetized ; this truth was established by obser- 
vation of the fact, and thus it is with mesmeric 
phenomena. There are no effects without efficient 
causes: the extraordinary cures effected by mes- 
meric action; the astounding phenomena, both 
mental and physical, occasionally developed 
under its influence, assure us that a most potent 
agency of some kind is exercised. The vital 
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force is certainly the most potent principle asso- 
ciated with living organisms which we are ac- 
quainted with; it therefore seems more reason- 
able to consider this the mesmeric agent than 
to invent a hypothetical one for the occasion. 
His experience, his sensations, the exhaustion 
attending a loag-continued mesmeric action,—-er- 
Azustion quite independent of merely mechanical 
exertion,--the difficulty or even impossibility of 
producing effects when this exhaustion super- 
venes, all prove to the mesmerist that he has 
parted with some kind of power in the act of 
mesmerizing. The mesmerist, when redolent 
with héalth, strength, and animal spirits, acts 
powerfully on a given subject; let him be de- 
prived of these mesmeric essentials by illness or 
bodily fatigue, and he acts on the same subject 
feebly, or prejudicially, or not at all. We know 
that some identical or analogous effects to the 
mesmerism of the human ofganism may be induced 
by magnets, by crystals, by peculiar galvanic 
arrangements ; but this does not prove that the 
action of the human organism is a magnetic, a 
crystalline, or a galvanic action; nor does it 
prove that it is something totally distinct from 
the active principle of these inanimate agents. 
Before we can prove either proposition, we must 
be prepared to show what the vital principle is, 
and what the solar influence is—what heat is— 
what light is—what terrestrial magaetism is— 
what electricity is--what causes chemical affinity ; 
why these powers differ in their properties, how 
far they are associated, and when disassociated ; 
whether they are primary forces or derivatives, 
and if derivatives, the primary from which they 
descend. The existente of the mesmeric power 
is a fact—reducible to absolute demonstration ; 
the benign and curative influence of this power, 
when properly exercised, is another fact equally 
demonstrable ; whatever name we may choose 
to designate the power by, cannot alter or invali- 
date these facts. It is the verity of these facts 
which we are anxious to promulgate—-Mesmerism 
considered as a therapeutic agent. Viewing it 
as such, we have called it a medicine, and will 
now briefly show what it will not do as a curative 
agent, and what it may be expected to accomplish. 

Mesmerists perform no miracles— therefore 
Mesmerism will not cure a disease which is abso- 
lutely incurable ; but it will, even in such a case, 
prove most useful to the sufferer, by procuring 
relief from pain, some appetite for food, with 
power to digest it, and calm and refreshing sleep ; 
the patient’s life may be prolonged and existence 
rendered more endurable by its influence. A 
disease is not necessarily to be abandoned as in- 
curable because the drug-prescribing faculty do 
not know how to cure it. Mesmerism has often 
put the faculty in the wrong, and the patients in 
the right, by curing diseases which have been 
pronounced hopeless. Indeed, a large proportion 
of the diseases treated by mesmerists consist of 
cases in which the routine medical means have 
failed. In an organic disease wifich is past the 
stage of being curable by Mesmerism, the power 
is still available as a comfort and a blessing to 
the sufferer ; and even if it fail, no harm isdone ; 
if the patient cannot be influenced, he cannot be 
injured. ° 


Mesmerism will not cause a new limb to grow | 


in the place of one cut off, or shot off, or lost by 
any accident ; but many limbs have been ampu- 
tated which might have been kept on as useful 
members, if Mesmerism had been used to cure 
the disease before the application of the sur- 
geon’s knife became absolutely necessary. 
Mesmerism will not renew or restore an inter- 
nal organ when the structure of the organ is 
totally destroyed. Let sufferers, however, re- 
member, that organic disease is usually preceded 
by functional disease, and that Mesmerism often 
speedily cures fanctional disease when drugs and 
other remedies fail. Cure the functional disease 
and the danger of organic disease is averted. In 
structural diseases many cures have been obtain- 
ed by mesmeric treatment when the cases were 
considered hopeless; therefore, although in any 
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given case it may be too late to obtain a cure, it 
is never too late for the sufferer to try Mesmer- 
ism ; if it does no good, it will do no harm ; if it 
cannot cure, it may benefit the patient. 
Mesmerism cures the afflictions classed as 
“Nervous Diseases” far more certainly and 
effectually than drugs. An ample supply of un- 
deniable testimony can be adduced to all desirous 
of knowing the trath of its efficacy in epileptic 
and hysteric fits, convulsions, troublesome cramps, 
spasms, and hiccough, St. Vitus’s dance, delirium, 
ppp pers and insanity, both in its chronic 
and in its incipient forms, manifested as queer 
fancies, restlessness and sleeplessness, melancholy 
and listlessness, or indifference to customary plea- 
sures and pursuits, and excessive irritability of 
temper without apparent cause.* In many of 
these affections it appears to act immediately 
and directly as a specific remedy. No kinds of 
disease are more trying and vexatious to the 
routine physicians than those called nervous. 
When depletion, counter-irritants, and drugs fail, 
as they generally do, to effect a cure, the physi- 
cian cannot tell what to advise, and often de- 
clares the disease to be produced by the imagi- 
nation and temper of the poor sufferer; for he 
cannot assign a cause for the disease, nor can he 
prescribe a remedy. If he would study and 
practise Mesmerism, he would be not only likely 
to cure his patients, but in a fair way to acquire 
some additional knowledge as to the causes of 
affections of a nervous character. , We believe 
the faculty would gladly make the mesmerists a 
present of the whole class, and bargain to acknow- 
ledge the utility of their agency in such cases, if 
the mesmerists would agree not to interfere with 


| diseases which are supposed to be curable under 


the drug-dispensing system. When fits arise from 
causes which Mesmerism cannot remedy, it will 
still be found of utility ; the severity and frequent 
recurrence of the fits may be greatly mitigated 
by its use ; and the sufferer so far benefited as to 
feel none the worse for the fits when over, and 
be happy and comfortable in the intervals. 

Parn.—No person need fear pain if the in- 
fluence of the mesmerist can be sufficiently im- 
pressed. Suppose you have a racking toothache : 
a few movements of the mesmerist’s hand takes 
it away. You have the misfortune to get burnt : 
try a little mesmeric manipulation and you feel 
no pain from it. You have headache ; you have 
earache ; yon have received a bruise, or a sprain, 
or a cut, or some other injury causing pain: try 
Mesmerism and your pain ceases. You may have 
to undergo a tedious and agonizing surgical 
operation ; do not fear—you shall never feel it. 
The mesmeric power can induce a deep, and 
healthy, and happy sleep, in which the mind 
takes no cognizance of that which is done to the 
body. It often happens that the wound heals by 
the first intention, and no pain is ever felt, even 
when the patient is awakened ; but if pain be- 
comes troublesome, put to sleep again and again, 
just as often as may be necessary. The mesmeric 
sleep is not dangerous; no mischief need be 
apprehended from its frequent induction, or from 
the patient being kept for days av a time under 
its influence.t It is not like ether—not like 
chloroferm ; the mesmeric agent is not a poison ; 
(unless imparted by a diseased person,) it is a 
health-giving, a life-imparting power ; the mes- 
meric sleep never killed anybody. 

What woman need dread parturition, when 
rendered susceptible of this influence? If she 
wishes to keep awake and feel her pains, there is 
no reason, perhaps, why her wishes should not 
be gratified: but if she is willing to escape suf- 
fering, to allay the painful sympathy of an affec- 





* See Library of Mesmerism atid Paychology, for fault 

directions. 
+ The writer once kept a patient asleep fora whole month 
with the exception of a waking interval of two hours 
'y, allowed for exercise and refreshment ; = 


the ent was greatly benefited by this | sleep. He 

pe treated a case of mental disease in which the patient 
several times slept for three weeks without awaking, ani 
was fed,and swallowed her food mechanically or instinctively, 
during the sleep. 
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tionate partner who will know tbat his beloved 
does not suffer,— if she is content to believe that 
the babe which will be given her when awakened 
is her own babe, let her be mesmerized; when 
once subdued by the mermeric power, the rest is 
certain. Poor, amiable, long, and patiently- 
suffering partners! how little do we men know 
of your trials ere you can fulfil the great end of 
human destiny, and add one more to the number 
of those who are to succeed us in performing the 
ends, and uses, and duties of humanity! Many 
of you—the majority—euffer severely from sick- 
ness when you assume the erect position after a 
night’s rest: try a few mesmeric passes-—a very 
few will generally suffice—which may be made 
by your husbands or some female friend, and 
your sickness is avoided for that time. Can any 
safe drug effect the like? If eo, make it known, 
ye College of Physicians! Publish it, Apothe- 
caries’ Company! Keep not all your good things 
hidden from the multitude! 

Gout, rheumatism, spasms, neuralgia, tic, head 
diséase, heart disease, stomach disease, and all 
affections of the internal viscera have been 
successfully treated by Mesmerism. It has cured 
cancer, external tumors and internal tumors, 
when other means have totally failed. No re- 
medy has ~— more successful in the early 
stages of phthysis and mesenteric disease. In all 
scrofulous affections it seems eminently calcu- 
lated to be serviceable ; for rickety and weakly 
children it may be considered almost a specific. 
Striking cures have been obtained by its influence 
in cases of blindness, deafness, dumbness, and 
lameness. We have not space to enumerate the 
maes of diseases in which Mesmerism, properly 
applied and steadily persevered with, has proved, 
is now proving, and will hereafter prove, a 
a and comfort to the afflicted and suffer- 
ing. @ may sum up by stating that all func- 
tional diseases—no matter of what kind, class, or 
character—are within the reach of its influence. 





This we know is enunciating its power as a uni- | 


versal remedy ; and this the medical faculty will 
not readily admit. If it would cure one class of 
diseases—and one only-—they would be more 
willing to investigate its cliims; a universal 
remedy is quite beyond their category of curative 
agents, Its advocate they designate quack ; and 
rightly so, perbaps, when the agent is in a bottle 
or a pill-box; but wrongly when the agent in 

uestion is healthy human influence, They be- 
lieve and teach that human beings suffering from 
particular diseases are capable of imparting un- 
healthy influence to others apparently in health, 
but disposed to receive the influence, and they 
can quote you facts by the thousand in support 
of this their belief. Though they never saw this 
influence pass from one to the other, they believe 
in its transmission, and call it contagion; but 
when the mesmerist declares that a healthy in- 
fluence can be imparted by one in a condition to 
give to another in a condition to receive, they, 
in their blind ignorance of the subject, contempt- 
uously pooh! pooh! the averment as an ab- 
surdity—an impossibility, and the facts which 
might be quoted by the thousand in support of 
the averment as “ all humbug, ’’ as “ impositions 
and collusions,” or “ effects of the imagination.” 
Ifa p ejudicial influence attends the absence of 
health, why should not a beneficial influence 
accompany the vigorous enjoyment of it? Why 
should the one be communicable in certain con- 
ditions and the other not communicable in certain 
conditions? If the existence and transmission 
of unhealthy influence is considered a fact, why 
should the existence and transmission of healthy 
influence be considered an absurdity ? 

The evidenee adducible of cures obtained by 
the application of Mesmerism is as honest and 
sufficient as any that can be furnished in support 
of the success of the drugging, and bleeding, and 
blistering system. A man is sick, is well drugged, 
and recovers,—this is the simple fact of a medical 
cure ; a man is sick, is mesmerized, and recovers, 
—this is the simple fact of a mesmeric cure. If 
Mesmeriem is a falsity, it is no power, it is 
nothing. When patients are mesmerized, nothing 
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is done, and they get well spontaneourly. They 
try drugs, and get no better; they try Meemer- 
ism, that is, they try “nothing,” or “an ab- 
surdity,” and speedily recover. Let the medical 
faculty affirm this, as a large portion of that 
body does, and what inference will their patients 
eventually deduce from it? we presume that it 
is easier and cheaper to get well spontancously, 
and so dismiss the doctor and his drugs, and 
trust to “ Dame Nature.” 

[For a complete elucidation of the) Iflosophy and practice of this 


subject, see the Library of Meemeriem and Prychology, ecvertired 
in the prerent number of this Jow: nal.) 





| Gorticulture. 


PRACTICAL GARDENING 
AND RURAL ASTHETICS. 





BY WM. CHORLTON. * 


Iw our last article we gave a design for a small 
garden, and now proceed to explain the cultiva- 
tion and arrangement. _ 

Presuming that all is graded, drained, if neces- 
sary, and trenched over, as there reccmmended, 
the next thing will be to carry out the design. 
In the first place, there is a portion for grass or 
lawn; good turf sod, to resist the burning 
droughts of summer, requires the under base to 
be in good heart or tolerably rich, and so loose 
that the roots may traverse deep, which is only 
to be accomplished by good cultivation before 
being laid down ; consequently, if the soil be poor, 
add a due portion of well-rotted barn-yard or 
stable manure in the process of trenching, and let 
it be mixed evenly and thoroughly through the 
whole mass to the depth of eighteen inches. The 
most immediate effects and also satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained by equare turfs, peeled two 
inches thick from a good close pasture. After 
the whole area to be laid down is made solid and 
level, trace marks according to the form of the 
flower-beds, &c., and in fixing the grass, place it 
an inch or so inside these lines: this inch of pro- 
jection will allow for neat cutting of the edges 
afterwards. Fit in the turfs tight and firm to 
each other, and when all is laid down, go over 
and beat the upper surface solid. If very dry 
weather should occur, a good soaking of water 
will prevent “ burning,” but if the work be done 
in the fall or early spring, this will not be needed. 
In finishing the flower-beds and shrubbery bor- 
ders, do not raise the level above the grass, for it 
only tends to render the beds too dry in summer 


| and allows the rains to run off. Under some cir- 


cumstances it may not be convenient to get sods, 
when recourse must be had to sowing; in this 
case the ground should be prepared as above ad- 
vised, the beds being likewise marked out, and 
the seeds sowed evenly over the surface, after 
which it should be raked over, and beaten or 
rolled. The best mixture for producing a fine, 
close and neat sward, that will bear the scorching 
of the summer’s sun, is red top and Kentuck 

blue grass, of each one pint, and white Dutc 

clover, one fourth of a pound to each square rod. 
Where there is grass,no other edging to the 
walks is needed. And here let us point out an ab- 
surdity we sometimes see, which is the edging a 
piece of grass with dwarf box. Surely a passing 
glance only is required to ascertain how ridicu- 
lous it looks and how superfluous it is; but for 
the edgings in a vegetable garden, dwarf-box is 
in its place, and there is no other substitute that 
can be applied to better advantage, if neatness 
and appropriateness are considered ; for it occu- 
pies little space, is evergreen, and if properly 
trimmed once a year, (the middle of September 
is the best time,) it is kept in good order, and 
effectually prevents the soil from falling on to 
the walks ; care should however be taken not to 





* The first article of this series was erroneously credited to Mr. 
Heep instead of Mr. Chorlton, the writer of the series. 





tread it down with the feet, or make a practice 
of rubbing the broom along the sides, as it is very 
brittle, and will not prosper if the Lark be con- 
tinually injured, These are the means by which 
it is spoiled and so frequently dries out. Most 
kinds of soil are suitable to its growth if 
planted and well used afterwards, and if cut in 
close as above advised, instead of the foot-high- 
and-as-much-acroes examples that at present dis- 
gtace many a garden, it may be kept for many 
ears, a three-inch neat and handsome bordering. 
f box is planted in the fall, it is subject to be 
lifted by the alternate frosts and thaws of winter, 
on which account, the best time is in early, say 
the middle of March. To plant neatly, make a 
true level along the side of the walk, beat this 
down solid, and stretch a line in the desired 
lace ; cut inside of the line a trench come six 
nehes deep ; next have the box in readiness, and 
plant, leaving the tops about two inches above 
the surface ; and as each small piece is fixed into 
its place, make it firm by drawing a portion of 
soil up to it: so proceed until all ie done, and be- 
fore filling in the remainder of the trench, tread 
the side planted from firm. It matters not, if 
planted early enough, whether there be roots, 
for cuttings will grow with great facility, if not 
suffered to become dry before being put down. 
The greater the length is of the portion which is 
buried, the better will it resist the lifting of the 
next winter’s frost, after which there is no dan- 
ger. There are several other plants which may 
be used for edging, as strawberries, common and 
lemon thyme, &c.; but as we consider neatness to 
be a part of the pleasures of a garden, and as box 
possesses this quality more than any thing else 
for this purpose, we recommend it before others, 
and likewise show how it may be successfully 
cultivated. 


Planting trees, shrubs, &c., is often so ineffi- 
ciently done, that the instances of failure are 
everywhere to be seen. We have only to point 
to the many examples of half-dead subjects which 
stand like scarecrows around many a dwelling 
for a proof. Notwithstanding the proprietor has 
spent his money without grudging, and did at 
the outset all that he thought was required, he 
has reaped nothing in return but vexation. In- 
stead of being rewarded by luscious fruit and 
healthy trees, he has only a few stunted, sickly 
scrubs, and all for the want of a little more prac- 
tical knowledge. Now, we should remember 
that a plant is an organized being, baving life, 
and although it has not the power of locomotion, 
has neverthéless a ceries of feeding, digestive, 
and respiratory organs ; the small rootlets being 
equivalent to the mouth, the larger roots and 
trunk to the alimentary canal, and the leaves to 
the lungs of animals. This being the case, it is 
easy to see that if the newly removed plant is 
much injured in the roots, or cramped up into 
small space in its new habitation, not having a 
free base of good material to ramify in, sue- 
cers cannot be arrived at. The common practice 
of people with small means, is either to buy any 
thing that is large and plenty for the money, or 
take the recommendation of the huckster from 
the great quantity of rootless, dried-up stuff which 
is to be found in the markets, and in many cases 
has been out of the ground for weeks, exposed to 
the sun and drying winds, and after getting it 
home, to immediately stick it into a hole not 
large enough for what are only stumps of roots, 
entirely or nearly co devoid of emall rootlets. 
Here it remains for years, merely existing, or, a8 
is too frequently the case, dies at onee. This is 
not intentional, we know, nor does it always arise 
from pernicious ideas, but in most cases from ig- 
norance of how to proceed. Our advice then is, 
purchase from a respectable nurseryman who is 
of responsible character, and either see your 
stock taken up carefully, or be sure that the per- 
son from whom you are purchasing will do so: 
have all well packed immediately, and do not let 
the roots get dry before they are again planted. 
Choose healthy, well-formed trees, and do not be 
led away by size or over-vigorous growth. A 
young tree of moderate vigor from the nursery, 
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by treatment afterwards, will generally get 
on faster, and bear fruit of better quality in less 
time, than will a large or older tree, unless a 
great expense or much trouble is*expended in 
the removal and after-care, and is often the best 
even when these requisites have been complied 
with. Never plant unless the soil has been well 
loosened up to some distance beyond where the 
roots extend when spread out, which should be 
invariably attended to, and do not plant too deep. 
If the crown of the roots, or that part which 
unites with the trunk, be covered, it is sufficient. 
Work up the base below, and if it is fertile, there 
need be no fear of the youn: rootlets not going 
downwards as they extend. 

With regard to the different sorts of ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, there is not sufficient atten- 
tion paid to the cultivation of evergreens. A 
cheery green foliage in winter drives away a 
great part of the dreariness, and we may peep 
with pleasure from our windows, while enseonced 
in a comfortable room, upon the otherwise deso- 
late scene. Although, in oar more northern 
localities, the frigid blasts of Boreas are too 
severe for the far-famed laurel.and holly of more 
temperate regions to flourish, there are plenty of 
nearly equal substitutes, and it is to be hoped 
that the time will yet come when our native 
rhododendrons and Aollies will be more generally 
cultivated by nurserymen, and rendered as easy 
of removal as are other things. This might be 
easily accomplished if they would undertake it, 
but so long as public taste does not inquire for 
them, they will not attempt it, their policy being 
ready sale and quick returns. Notwithstanding 
this deficiency, there are many others of suitable 
character, and by which we may obtain that de- 
sirable accompaniment to all rural dwellings, a 
beautiful grouping of evergreens. It is not 
advisable in all cases that evergreens should be 
exclusively used, to the abandonment of those of 
deciduous character, which latter class contains 
some of the most beautiful flowering trees and 
shrubs that we have; but the former have co many 
claims upon our attention that we recommend 
them to the more general acceptance of all who 
wish to have a perfect garden, : 

By a reference to the plan given in the last 
article, it will be seen that the belting of shrub- 
bery is intended to be planted with different- 
sized shrubs and trees, which is not to be arrived 
at so as to give permanent effect without a due 
selection of kinds. For instance, we want to have 
a bank, as it were, of foliage, rising higher as it 
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recedes backward from the eye ; consequently, 
the larger growing kinds ought to be placed in 
the back row, and proportionally smaller ones 
nearer the front: by this arrangement, a larger 
collection may the more readily be viewed, and 
each plant will show to better advantage ; the 
whole presenting one beautiful group, pMasing | 
to the mind, systematic in arrangement, and com- 
bining one noble feature, individually made up | 
of different subjects, from the lowly periwinkle 
to the towering pine. This same arrangement | 
will apply also to all herbaceous plants. Let those 
of humble growth be near the edges, and the 
taller ones farther back, or, if an isolated bed, 
then nearest the middle. We so often see such 
miserable attempts to produce the beautifulin | 
planting, that we are induced the more earnestly | 
to impress this upon the minds of all who would | 
recognize finish or appreciate perfectness ; and | 
although this portraiture will not apply in all 
cases, it is a rule with but few exceptions. 

To go into the cultivation of flowers in detail 
would require a volume, besides which, it would 
be out of place in a series of this character; and | 
as a few general ideas are all that is wanted to | 
produce a beautiful effect, we leave the connois- | 
seur to study some of the treatises on this sub- | 
Ject which are before the public. The common | 
opinion is, that flowers will grow in almost any’ 
kind of soil or situation, and accordingly, no fur- 
ther care is bestowed than merely planting. It | 
is true that they are not generally very particu- | 
lar as to quality, but, like ull other vegetables, 
they are much improved by good culture. If | 


| Holly-leaved Mahonia, 
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you want fine flowers, give them something to 
feed upon ; consequently, if the soil be poor, it. 
will be of service to apply occasionally a light 
dressing of well-rotted manure, or decayed vege- 
table mould, which ought to be worked up into 
the different beds to be planted. The mixing of 
colors and arrangement of herbaceous flowering 
plants, are points to which we would also call 
attention ; much of the attraction of a flower- 
garden depends upon this. There are no doubt 
some persons in whom the organ of color is so 
small, and harmony of effect so deficient, as not 
to fully appreciate a. perfect unity, but such ex- 
amples are only exceptions to the general rule. 
Colors may be so mixed as to give pleasing sen- 
sations, or produce a feeling of distractedness, 
and this simply by the way in which they are 
baought into close contact ; and flowering plants 
may be so arranged as to habit, that they will 
show the highest order, or present nothing but 
careless abstractedness. Now, as it is our object 
to improve, it Becomes a duty to show up defi- 
ciency. There is no doubt but this feature has 
much to do with giving peculiarly sympathetic 
feelings in many families ; simple though it may 
appear, it is nevertheless an undeniable fact. 

hen surrounded by external harmony, the mind 
is brought into the same focus; how uséful is 
this in a morning, when, after waking, we peep 
through our casement window, and receive as a 
first impression, a pleasing one; and how likely is 
it to abide with us through the day and give a 
stamina to all our exertions? As the day is be- 
gun, it most ———s so ends; and although we 
are too apt to neglect, or not give sufficient im- 
portance to these little details, they are, never- 
theless, of much more consequence than is gene- 
rally thought of. To bring our present purpose 
to answer our assertions, colors may harmonize 
by contrast, or may be simply complementary : 
for instance, a white in company with scar/et 
is harmonious by contrast, while a white witl: 
lavender or light pink is so by a complementary 
blending of shades. So, likewise, neat and or- 
derly arrangement consists in adapting the differ- 
ent habits of growth, that they may be in unison 
with each other, and having those of the dwarfest 
character nearest to the edges. It needs no fur- 
ther illustration, than to notice what a discord- 
ance there would be if a large, high-growing, 
and coarse-leaved plant were placed immediately 
in front of or by the side of one of minute or 
delicate form ; fix the former in the back-ground 
amongst the shrubbery, and the latter close to 
the edge, or on a pretty formed bed, along with 
others of similar habit, and both look well. These 
are only two examples given to illustrate how 
far the thing may be carried out, and give en- 
couragement to produce the remainder. Here 
is one of the advantages to be derived from the 
cultivation of flowers; and did our limits admit, 
we could show up many others equally interest- 
ing and equally instructive, the more particu- 


| larly so, as a director to the rising generation, 


asa guide to those little inquirers after know- 
ledge who so often baffle us for an answer to their 


em reasonings. 


n order to make the present subject more use- 


| ful, we append below a limited list of the best, 


most suitable, and cheap ever: n and decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, and herbaceous flowering 
plants, with their natural height, colors, and time 
of flowering, where required, including the Eng- 
lish and botanical names. 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Bnglish Name, Botanical Name. 
American Arbor Vitae. Thuja occidentalis. 
Chinese = “ orientalis, 

* Norway Spruce, Abies excelsa. 
Hemlock “ 
Silver = 
* White Pine. 


Mahonia aquifolium. 

nee eSpindl Tree. Euony japon’ 
Japan Spindle aonymus lea, 
* “4 Cedar. Cedrus I Deodara. 
Cedar of Lebanon. 4 7 Libani. 

un ana 

Taxus bac a 

“ —hibernica. 
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DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 

English Name. Botanical Name. Tight. 

* Horse Chestnut. Zsculus pippo-castanum 50 

* Sugar Maple. Ae r aacearhinnm. 60 

* Red “ * rubrum. 

*Silvery “ “ dasycarpnm. 

* Chinese Ailanthus. Ailantus glandulosa, 

Catalpa. Catalpa syringifolia, 

Golden Chain. Cytissus Laburnum. 

* Tulip Tree. Liriodendron Tulipifera. 

Mountain Ash. Sorbus Ancuparia 

Siberian Crab. Pyrus pranifolia. 

* Pawlonia, Panlownia imperialis. 

* Weeping Willow. Salix babylonica, 

*American Elm. Ulmus americana. 

Dwarf double Almond. 

Common Berberry. 

Virginian Fringe tree. 

Sweet Shrub. 

Japan Corchorns. 

Scarlet Hawthorn. 

Japan Quince. Cydonia japonica. 

Mezereon Daphne Mezereum. 

American Burning Bush. Euonymus americanus. 
uropean ” « * europeus. 

Snow Drop Tree. Halesia tetra cm 

Rose of Sharon. Hibiscus syriacus, 

Hydrangea. Hydrangea hortensis. 
ock Orange. Philadelphus coronaria. 

Smoke Tree Rhus Cotinus. 

Reeves’ Spirma, Spires Reveesii. 

Double dwarf. “  prunifolia plena. 

Snowber Symphoria racemosa, 

Persian Syringa persica, 

Common “ “  yulgaris, 10 

Snowball Tree. Viburnum Opulus. 10 


Those marked * are most suitable for shade 
trees. 


RERBACROUS FLOWERING PLANTS MOST SUITABLE FOR SMALL 
BEDS AND FOREGROUND OF SHRUBBERY. 

Color. Remarks, 
Various. All the sorts, 
Scarlet. 

White. 

Pink. 

Various. 
Heliotrope. White and blue. 

Tulip. Various. 

Dairy Chrysanthemum. Various. 
Bulbous Iris. Various. 

Phiox subulata. 
do. verna 

Hyacinths. Various 

Plumbago Larpent2. Blue 
Antirrhinum. Various. 

Auricula. Various. 
Polyanthus. Various. 

Carnation. Various, 

Pink. Various. 


Various, 
Cuphea platycentra. Red and brown. 
Double Feverfew. WwW 
Meirembergia graciles. Bluish white. 
Spirea japonica. White. 
1. Lily of the Valley. White. 
8. Anemone japonica. Pink. 
HERBACEOUS FLOWERING PLANTS SUITABLE FOR LARGE BEDS 
AND AMONGST SHRUBBERY. 
Color. 
Various. 
Various. 
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Amyedalus nanus plenus. 
Rerberis vulgaris, 
Chionanthnus virginica. 
Calyeantbus florida. 
Corechorus japonica, 
Crategus Oxyacantha. 


me 
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Name. 

Verbena. 

Scarlet Geranium. 
Nutmeg-scented do. 
Rose io. do, 
Petunia All the sorts, 
All the sorts. 
All the sorts. 


White and pink. 
Rose. 
All the sorts. 


Great variety. 
may (os! kinds, 
Pansy. the finest. 


Bouvardia triphylla. 
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Name, Remarks, 
2. Hollyhock. The double sorta. 

1. Iris, The tuberous sorts 
Various. The double kinds 
Various, The tall growers. 
Blue, The tall growers, 
White & blue. All the perennials, 
White. 

Scarlet. The double is best. 
Crimson . 

White and yellow. All the sorts. 
Various. All the sorts. 
The double variety. 


Scarlet Lychnis. 
Monarda didyma. 
Narcissus. 
Scabiosa, 


Spirma lobata. 
“Fil 
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White. 
White. 


Orange, § 
Various. Po the sorta 


White. 
Yellow and red. 
Various. All the sorts. 
jal Sunflower. Yellow. 
Sweet Pea. Rose. 


dula. 
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4. Tiger flower. 
8. Dahtia. 


3. Double 
2. Perenn 
ANNUALS, 

This class of flowers only live one season, and 
as there are many kinds which are often sold 
the seedsmen that are either worthless or will not 
bear our fervid sun in the summer-time, we have 
been careful not to mention any but what will 
give satisfaction. 

Name. Color. 

4 Sweet Alyssum. White. 

4. Ageratum mexicanum. Blue. 

2. Chinese Aster. arious, 
o— & yellow. 


3. Cockscomls 
Purple, white & yellow. 
Blue. 


Height. 
6 inches. 
1 foot. 


2. Biue Bottle 
2 Sweet Sultan. 
2. Dwarf Convolvalus. 
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Height. 
Eschscholtzia californica. Orange. 1 
Globe Amaranthus, Crimson, white & orange. 1 
Cypress vine. Crimson & white. 10 
orning Glory. Various. 5 
La (all the sorts.) Various. 1tod 
Malope grandiflora. Crimson & white. 3% 
Ranunculus Poppy. Various. 2 
Phiox Dru Various crimson 2 
Mignonette, Yellowish-green. 6 inches. 
Portulacca. Various. 6 * 
Zinnia elegans. Various. 2 feet. 
Ten-week Stock. Various. po 
Nasturtiom. Orange & maroon. 6 “ 


Those marked 1, flower in the spring; 2, in 
summer ; 3, in fall; 4, all the season. 
The vegetable garden and fruit in the next. 
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Physiology. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL SYSTEM. 
ITS PROGRESSIVE CHANGES. 

Tue progressive changes in the constitution of 
the nervous system, from the zoophyte, chained 
to the solitary rock, at once his cradle and grave, 
to that of man in the pride and power of intel- 
lect ; the fineness of texture in the brain of the 
latter, the number and depth of its folds or con- 
voiutions, their intimate connection with the ex- 
ternal manifestations of mind, are as steps gently 
reaching from the vale of nature to the loftiest 

innacle of the great material temple in which 
fer officiating minister presides. 

In the zoophyte and more imperfect reptiles, 





the nerves, without centre or fixed point, are | 


scattered indiscriminately throughout the sys- 
tem, evidently limited to the purposes of excit- 
ing muscular motion and to supplying the crav- 
ings of instinct. Raat i 

Ascending to a higher but still inferior system 
of animal organization, the nervous system as- 
sumes a new aspect; it is bound together by 
threads or united in knots or ganglions. 

In the next superior grade of animal existence, 
distinguished by a spine, we find the spinal mar- 
row fixed in its strong and flexible column, as a 
central point from whence the nerves of sensa- 
tion, muscular power and instinctive movement 
issue. 

In this class of animals, the brain, if such it 
may be termed, is a mere appendage, an anterior 
finish to the spinal marrow—a mere rudimental 


mass. 

In the lower reptiles and fishes, the tenacity to 
life is alone controlled by the nervous system : 
they do not possess what may be termed a ho- 
mogeneous physical condition ; its parts, in them, 
are more distinct and independent of each other 
than in the higher animals and in man; their 
nervous endurance is more distinctive in its cha- 
racter. The heart of a shark has been known to 
beat for hours after its extraction from the body ; 
and a frog to leap twenty-five minutes subse- 
quent to the removal of that great vital reservoir. 

A worm may be cut in minute pieces, but the 
nervous and reproductive power remains in each 
section of the divided reptile, which in its future 
growth assumes the form and physical condition 
of the unity from which it was separated. 

In the more perfecly formed reptiles, birds, and 
mammalia, or animals with breasts, there is a 
successive evolution in the size and complex 
character of the brain, increasing as the intelli- 
gences become more bright and perfect, until we 
reach the crowning pillar of the great nervous 
temple in the brain of man. 

The mere increase of size and greater com- 
lexity of organization are not, even in the 
uman brain, perfect measures of intellectual 

a) for the same relative proportions exist 
tween the weight of the brain and that of the 

body: from 1-22 to 1-35 are found to exist in some 

of the South American apes. In the canary it is 

1-14; in the goose, 1-300. 

We might here notice the influence which the 





other great vital tems, the respiratory, the 
circulatory and €io malate, exert on the brain 
and nerves, and consequently on their ener; 
and power, but our remarks will be principally 
confined to the cerebro-spinal system. 

Nature, economical in all her plans, has given us 
a full display of the perfection of her economy 
in the mechanism of the cerebral mass. Spread 
out upon a plane surface at maturity, the skull 
could not by any possibility contain it; it is 
therefore compressed by means of numerous 
prominences, with deep dividing fissures, imme- 
diately beneath the inner surface of the tenement 
of which it is the silent but active inhabitant ; but 
economy is not the exclusive principle involved 
in the folds or convolutions of the brain; they 
are, to a certain extent, measures of intellectual 
power, and when not diseased, in exact ratio with 
the advancement of intellect. 

Comparative anatomy has placed this physio- 
logical—may we not say phrenological fact be- 
yond the reach of carl, 

It has demonstrated that in infancy, when the 
convolutions are wanting, the manifestations of 
intellect deserve rather the name of instincts 
than of intelligences; that as the convolutions 
increase and the fissures between them deepen 
with age, there is a corresponding accession of 
intellectaal power; that when from accidental 
or other causes the growth of the convolutions is 
retarded or destroyed, the mental powers either 
remain stationary or degenerate into idiocy. 

The higher faculties, especially the reflective, 
employ the convolutions as the corporeal instru- 
ments of action ; they are the final resting-places 
of the impressions conveyed through the nerves 
of sense ; the moulds, to borrow a term from me- 
chanics, where the latter assume a specified form 
and character, and leave their mental marks, if 
such we may designate them, on the tablet of in- 
tellect and time. 

That these prominences, particularly on the 
anterior portion of the brain, are the seats of in- 
tellect, is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact 
that serious injuries to this division of the cere- 
bral mass are attended with the loss of the higher 
faculties. 

They stand as mental messengers between parts 
of the system not under the immediate influence 
of physical agency, removed from action or sen- 
sation, yet taking notes of both, collectively and 
individually. 

It would seem designed in the distributions of 
Providence, that this portion of the brain, in con- 
sequence of the exalted functions it is required 
to perform, should be exempted from the common 
penalties belonging to physical existence ; for so 
far as we are able to judge, it may experience 
serious injuries without suffering pain. Marks of 
inflammatory action are seldom, if ever, to be 
observed in the convodlutions. Post-mortem ex- 
aminations of the brain after the low delirium of 
fevers, of delirium tremens, of rheumatism, and 
gout, show the gray matter of the convolutions 
to be bloodless—no appearance of inflammatory 
action exists; the seat of the high prerogative of 
intellect is as a sacred temple around which the 
common evils of mortality may do homage, but 
into the interior of which they are not permitted 
to enter. 


A Smeutar Fact.—Is it not singular that the 
name of God should be spelled with fowr letters in so many 
languages ? 

In Latin it is Deus, 

“ French—Dieu 

“ Old Greek—Zeus, 

“ German 

“ Old German 

“ Swedish—Godd. 

“ Hebrew—Adon. 

“ Duteh—Heer. 

“ Syrian—Adad. 

“ Persian—Syia 

= ee Boog 

“ Sclavonian— or 

* Ttalian—Idio, ° 

“ Spanish—Dias. 

There are several other in which the word ts 
marked with the same cre 

Is there any other word like this? 
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LIEE JELUSTRATED. 


NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, & PROGRESS. 


Believing that we shall thereby satisfy a widely felt popu- 
lar want, and fill a sphere not occupied by any existing publi- 
cation, we shall commence, early in October next, 


A NEW FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPA?ER, 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS, AND NEWS. 


It is our intention to furnish a paper which, bound to no 
party, sect, or theory, entbracing every human interest, and 
furnishing food for all the faculties of the mind, shall merit 
and command a world-wide circulation and influence; en- 
couraging whatever has a tendency to promote the moral, 
intellectual, or physical development, or to ameliorate the 
condition of the people, whether found in Schools, Books, Ma- 
chinery, Practical Science, or Industrial Organizations ; in- 
citing in all classes a spirit of hope, manliness, and self- 
reliance, and pointing out all available means of profit, 
economy, and comfort. Life as illustrated in 


LITERATURE, 
Will receive due attention, and original Essays, Historical, 
Biographical, and Descriptive Sketches, Tales, Accounts of 
Travel and Adventure, Poetry, etc., from the pens of some of 
our best writers, with choice selections from the leading peri- 
odicals of Europe, will form a prominent feature. The great 


field of 
SCIENCE, 

in all its departments, will be industriously explored, and all 
new discoveries and applications of scientific principles will 
be laid before our readers in a popular form, and their bear- 
ings upon human progress, as far as we clearly see them, 
indicated and discussed. 

THE ARTS, 
particularly in the departments of Agriculture, Mechanical 
Industry, and Manufactures, will receive a large share of our 
attention, and no important invention or improved process 
will escape Our notice and investigation. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
being occupations in which so large a portion of our people 
are d, will 4 d, at our hands, special considera- 
tion, and we shall strive, with the aid of the best writers in 
these departments, to give our treatment of these topics more 
practical value than is usual in newspapers. We shall en- 
deavor to elevate still more the standard of 


MECHANICAL INDUSTRY, 
and to develop and bring to light the latent talent and skill 
of our intelligent, industrious, and worthy artisans. 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
and the Laws of Life, in their application to physical devel- 
opment and the formation of health, will have a prominent 
place in our columns, while the whole scope and tendency of 
our paper will be to promote 
EDUCATION 

in its broadest sense ; and, aided by competent contributors, 
Practically d in teaching in College, School, and Shop, 
we shall endeavor to render the pursuit of knowledge easy 


and attractive. 

. NEW BOOKS 
will be carefully and candidly noticed, and where their im- 
portance seems to demand it, critically reviewed. In the 


department of 
GENERAL NEWS, 

we shall aim to be particularly prompt, authentic, and full, 
giving a carefully prepared summary of passing events, both 
foreign and domestic, and recording all signs of progress in 
every department of life. The Markets will be carefully 
reported, and such general jal and fi ial in- 
formation given as the interests of our readers may seem 
to demand, 

As man is eminently a social being, Life as illustrated in the 

FAMILY CIRCLE 
will not be forgotten, but we shall aim to make our paper a 
most welcome and valued visitor at every fireside where the 
English language is understood. And always remembering 
the Children, we shall set apart in each number a snug cor- 
ner, in which to store a great variety of choice things for 
their amusement and instruction. 

Kind reader, an outline of our plan is before you. Do you 
like it? If so, we shall be happy to receive your subscription 
and influence in behalf of our new enterprise. 

TERMS—IN ADVANCE: 
. . » 280 
Taree Copleas 2°" 3) | Ren Yad one for agt.i5 00 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. No paper will 

be sent longer than paid for. Please address, post-paid, 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Events of the Month. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1854. 








DOMESTIC. 


Coxeress.—The First Session of the Thirty-third 
Congress was brought to a close on Monday, Aug. 7th, having 
been protracted through the space of eight calendar months. 
The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill amounts to the 
round sum of nearly $10,000,000. 

ATTACK ON THE PRestpent.—Immediately after 
the adjournment of the Senate, on Saturday afternoon, as 
President Pierce was leaving the Capitol at the northern 
door, under the eastern arcade, he was followed out and ad- 
dressed by James M. Jeffards, of Charleston, 8.C. Jeffards 
was considerably intoxicated at the time, and was in com- 
pany with J. 8. Duke, of St. Louis, and J. F. Wiggins, of New 
York, all of whom had been drinking. The President shook 
bands with him, and Jeffards asked the President to take a 
drink, which he declined, and turned to enter his carriage. 
As be was doing so, his hat was knocked off by a hard-boiled 
egg. Jeffards returned into the Capitol, saying the Presi- 
dent was a damned fool. The President spoke to one of the 
police, asking if he had authority to make an arrest. Capt. 
Dunnington and officer Wailes shortly after arrested Jef- 
fards, who denied throwing the egg. An examination was 
had before Capt. Dunnington, when one witness testified that 
he saw Jeffards with an egg in his hand a few minutes pre- 
vious to the assault—another testified that he saw him throw 
in the direction of the President, and apether that he saw 
him throw an egg at, and hit the President. The justice 
decided to hold Jeffards to bail, and the accused sent for 
Senator Evans, who declined becoming bail. He then sent 
for another. In the meantime, becoming more sober, he cried 
bitterly, declaring that if sent to jail he would not be living. 
He then took out a small knife and stabbed himself in the leg, 
just above the knee, saying he was determined to bleed to 
death, As the blood flowed profusely, he became alarmed, 
and allowed it to be examined, and was disarmed. The At- 
torney-General then icated to Capt. Dunnington the 
desire of the President that the prisoner be not prosecuted, 
and he was accordingly discharged. 


The Avcust Etections.—The most noticeable 
feature of the recent elections, is the defeat of Col. Thomas H. 
Benton, in Missouri, by the Whig candidate for Congress in 
the St. Louis District, Luther M. Kennett. The returns from 
Towa and North Carolina are not at present of a decisive 
character. 





Cairornta.—The recent advices from Califor- 
nia give unfavorable accounts of the condition of business 
and trade. Almost every kind of merchandise was in such 
abundance as to have become a drug. The stock on hand 
Was supposed to be sufficient for the consumption of two years 
at least. In consequence of the depression of the markets, 
real estate has fallen in value, and an enormous reduction has 
been experienced in all classes of rents. .A great number of 
stores and shops are vacant, the expenses of business exceed- 
ing the profits. The product of the mines, especially in the 
quartz district,continues to be large, but a less amount of gold 
is shipped to New York, on account of the increase of imports, 4 
and the sum retained for coinage at the San Francisco mint. 
A large portion of the city of Sacramento was destroyed by 
fire on the 13th of July. Although the fire broke out at noon- 
day, it was impossible to arrest its progress; and spreading 
rapidly in all directions, it d nine blocks of buildings 
in the heart of the city, leaving only a few brick buildings 
that were not laid in ashes. The loss of property is estimated 
at $500,000, but it will essentially retard the growth of the 
city. San Francisco was also visited with a serious fire on the 
lith of July. It extended over an area of three squares. 
About sixty buildings were destroyed, as well as the planking 
of the streets within the limits of the fire. The total loss is 
reckoned at $290,000. Most of the buildings were of wood, 
erected on piles, and will be replaced with more costly and 
convenient structures. Another fire took place on the 10th of 
July, in the town of Columbia, near Sonora. It was almost en- 

tirely consumed, causing a probable loss of $500,000. The crops 
have been generally harvested in the’ lower valleys. The 
yield is satisfactory. A sufficient quantity of wheat has been 
raised to supply the demands for d 
throughout the ensuing year, without relying on importations 
from Chili and the Atlantic States. The price of new wheat 
is less in San Francisco than in New York. Agricultural 
products in general are so cheap as to reduce the cost of 
living in California to a level with other portions of the 
United States. 
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Orecon.—Reports of the discovery of gold have 
produced considerable excitement in various parts of Oregon. 
It is said that rich mines have been found in the vicinity 
of Port Orford and on the Cascade Mountains, but as yet, 
the details are not sufficient to furnish us with exact infor- 
mation. a 

New Mexico.—The Apache Indians continue 
to cause serious disturbances in this Territory. A fight re- 
cently took place between them and a party of United States 
troops, under the command of Maj. Carlton. The scene of 
the engagement was in the Raton Mountains. Twenty-two 
lodges of the Indians were surprised on the 5th of June. 
Several of them were killed or wounded; most of their horses 
were captured, with the whole of their provisions and camp 
equipage; but the Indians scattered in all directions, and 
escaped destruction by flight. The country was rough and 
mountainous, and the snow, in some places, was four feet 
deep. The troops were guided by the celebrated back- 
woodsman, Kit Carson, and friendly Pueblo Indians led the 
trail. In view of the continued hostilities with the Indians, 
the acting Governor of New Mexico has ordered out a large 
detachment of the militia, a portion of which has already 
taken the field under the command of Brigadier-General 
Chavis. 


Destruction or GREYTOwN. The bombardment 
and burning of this little Nicaraguan town by the United 
States sloop-of-war Cyane, under the command of Captain 
Hollins, has occasioned universal excitement, and with few 
exceptions has met with the decided condemnation of the 
whole American press. After giving notice to the inhabitants 
of Greytown, that an apology was demanded for an insult re- 
ceived by Mr. Borland, and the payment of $24,000 as an 
indemnity for property destroyed, the next day Capt. Hollins 
directed his guns against the defenceless and unresisting city. 
A shower of bombs and cannon balls fell upom the houses, but 
produced little effect. A detachment was then sent into the 
town from the vessel, who, with blazing torches and demoniac 
shrieks, soon laid the peaceful settlement in ashes. 

Col. Fremont was one of the American citizens present at 
Greytown at the oucurrence of the “outrage” upon Mr. Bor- 
land, for which such fearful retribution has been visited by 
Capt. Hollins upon the town. As he is well known, the world 
over, as a cool, clear-headed, and truthful gentleman, his 
statement of that transaction, and the facts connected with 
it, cannot be otherwise than highly interesting at the present 
time. He says: 

It was quite evident that, for some reason or other, a very 
strong prejudice existed at Greytown against all Americans ; 
a prejudice amounting almost to positive hostility, and to 
conceal which no pains whatever were taken. The immediate 
origin of the difficulty in which Borland participated, was 
the homicide of the negro captain of a bungo, or river boat, 
committed by Capt. Smith, of a steamer plying on the river. 
Notwithstanding published statements directly the reverse, 
this homicide was idered by the Americans, almost with- 
out exception, a deliberate, cold-blooded murder, without a 
shadow of palliation. There had been some previous diffi- 
culty between Smith and the negro. On the day of the homi- 
cide, Smith's steamer ran into the negro’s bungo, when the 
latter threatened to shoot Smith if he broke his boat. The 
bungo, however, was uninjured. Subsequently the st 
started down the river, and after it had proceeded some dis- 
tance, put back again, aparently for no other purpose than 
to run into the bungo, which it did, crushing it like an egg- 
shell. At this time the negro was sitting in his boat, with his 
gun across his knees. The weight of testimony is, that he 
made no hostile demonstration against Smith, having neither 
risen from his seat nor raised his gun, when Smith deliberately 
shot him. Immediately upon being shot, the poor fellow got 
up, and while attempting to step from the wreck of his bungo 
into the boat alongside of it, his strength failed him, and he 
fell into the river. 

A warrant was issued by the Mayor of Greytown for Smith's 
arrest, and an officer went on board the steamer, as every- 
body knows, but was prevented from getting his prisoner by 
the forcible resist: of the 3, headed by Borland. 
In aiding the Minister thus to resist the officers, the passen- 
gers did not intend to endorse the murder of the negro, or 
absolve the murderer. On the contrary, it would have 
been a very easy matter to have had him hung on brief notice 
by a “CO i of Vigil ” had either of the acknow- 
ledged leaders proposed it. But Mr. Borland, in a speech he 
made to the crowd, as well as in private conversation, told 
them he was instructed not in any way to recognize the au- 
thority of Greytown, (deriving its authority from the Mos- 
quito King,) as separate and distinct from Nicaragua. 

To permit the Greytown officers to arrest an American 
citizen and try him for crime, would be to recognize the au- 
thority of the tewn government in the fullest sense; and so Mr. 
Borland urged them to aid him in “crushing out” this scion 
of the Mosquitos. If the government of Greytown was illegal, 
deriving its powers from incompetent authority, the act of 
the officers who attempted to arrest Smith could only be 














| looked upon as the act of a mob, proper to be resisted by mob 








force. In this opinion the whole st "s party d 
And, of course, the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Borland 
that night was also looked upon as the act of an irresponsible 
mob, without law or authority of any kind. 

Homicipr at THe St. Nicnotas.—A fatal and 
very lamentable affray occurred on Wednesday, August 2d, 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel, in which Col. Chas. Loring, of Cali- 
fornia, was killed by Dr. R. H. Graham, of New Orleans. Both 
were putting up the hotel with their families, and on the 
morning when the event took place, Dr. Graham, who, it is 
said, had been drinking freely, returned to the hotel, went to 
his room, and became quite disorderly by constantly ringing 
the bells of the ball near his apartments, and calling loudly 
for the servants, to the great annoyance of some of the 
boarders in that section of the house, among others, Col. Lor- 
ing, who repeatedly requested Graham to desist, but which 
request the latter did not heed. This led to an altercation 
between the two, in the course of which Graham fatally 
stabbed Loring with a sword-cane. Two of the waiters wit- 
nessed the affray which resulted in Loring’s death. The 
Parties disputed in the hall, while moving towards one end 
of it. The dispute of course was about Dr. Graham making a 
noise and annoying him and his wife. In the course of this 
dispute, Graham called Loring a liar—Loring in return 
slapped Graham in the face, when the latter, who had a 
sword-cane in his hand, made a blow. Loring took hold of 
the cane,and in an instant Dr. Graham drew the sword from 
the stick, and stabbed his antagonist through the body. The 
weapon entered the small part of the back, and passing 
through the left lobe of the lung, came in contact with the 
bones of the breast, and bent nearly double. Loring dropped 
upon the floor, and died in about two minutes afterwards. 
The only words he uttered were, “I am stabbed—I am killed.” 
Graham was immediately taken into custody. A coroner's 
jury rendered a verdict in accordance with the above facts, 
and Graham was committed to the Tombs. At a subsequent 
examination he most solemnly declared that the act was done 
wholly in self-defence. Bail was refused, and the prisoner was 
committed fully for trial. 


Kansas.—The first company of emigrants sent 
to Kansas by the Emigrant Aid Society, passed through Chi- 
cago on the 20th of July. They are all unmarried, mostly 
mechanics, men of intelligence, education and good stand- 
ing, and possessing considerable means. About one hundred 
and fifty able-bodied men, mechanics, farmers and teachers, 
were left at Rochester, ready to come on so soon as they 
should receive a favorable report of the cholera at Chicago, 
which was sent back to them by the pioneers. We have since 
heard of the pioneers at St. Louis. 





Proposep Inpran State.—We have information 
from a credible source that a proposition has recently been 
made to the three nations, the Cherokees, Creeks, and Choc- 
taws, to form a State out of the territory occupied by these 
semi-civilized tribes, admitting them as citizens. This pro- 
posal was accompanied by an offer to build them a handsome 
State House at the expense of the General Government, and 
to bestow certain other advantages. The offer came from the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and was sanctioned by the 
Executive of the Federal Government. But the proposal was 
rejected by the Cherokees, for the reason that it would place 
them upon the same level with other tribes not so far ad- 
vanced in civilizAtion. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue War.—The Emperor of Russia, according 
to our last advices, was determined to press his original de- 
mands, and to prosecute the war with unabated energy. His 
relations with Austria are assuming a more belligerent cha: 
ract(r, and both that nation and Prussia still preserve their 
position of neutrality. In England, the war is decidedly pop- 
ular with the masses, not by reason of any political specula- 
tions, but through the sympathy of the people with the 
oppressions of Turkey. The Emperor is hated for his tyranny. 
The wrongs inflicted by him on Poland, on Hungary, on Con- 
tinental Europe, have aroused the sense of justice in the 
hearts of the people, who believe that the present conflict is 
a war against despotism in behalf of freedom. 

Spain.—The civil war is still raging with violence in this un- 
happy country. Madrid is the seat of active hostilities. The 
palaces of Queen Christina, Count San Luis, and several other 
leading personages on the royal side, have been sacked and 
demolished. The Minister of War, Gen. Blareu, has been 
defeated and taken prisoner by the insurgents. Narvaez has 
taken the lead of the Queen's forces. He has not yet an- 
nounced his ultimate views. Gen. San Miguel, the Chairman 
of the Junta at Madrid, is a republican. The Junta of 
Safety and Defence has decreed the re-organization of the 
National Guard, and the re-establishment cf the Constitu- 
tional Ayuntamiento of 1843. M. Pozos, sub-director of the 
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secret police, had been seized and shot by the people. The ex- 
Ministers continue to hold their portfolios until the arrival 
of Espartero. No news, at our last accounts, had been re- 
ceived of the movements of O'Donnell; but it was reported, 
that he had made an arrangement to enter Madrid with 
Espartero. 


By the last steamer we hear of the indictment of 
Queen Christina, on a charge of treason, before the Span- 
ish Cortes. 


Great Brrram.—The Russian Government Se- 
curities’ Bill, which prohibits the negotiation of any securities 
issued by the Russian Government since the 28th of March, 
or which it may issue before the conclusion of a peace, has 
been the subject of a protracted debate in the House of Com- 
mons. A motion was to be introduced, inquiring with regard 
to an alleged concession obtained by the United States, as to 
the Baltic dues, and whether measures have been commenced 
to acquire the same privilege for British shipping. 

Caroline Bowles, the second wife of Robert Southey, the 
celebrated English poet, died at Buckland on the 20th of July. 
She enjoyed considerable reputation as a poetess herself, but 
her marriage with Southey was a matter of extreme repug- 
nance to the other members of his family. His health was 
irrecoverably impaired, and he was almost in his dotage 
when the event took place. 


France.-—The cholera is prevailing in many 
parts of France with great severity. General Ney, the son of 
Marsha! Ney, recently fell a victim to the disease. Jerome 
Bonaparte and his son, of Baltimore, have been received by 
the Emperor and Empress with all the honors of Princes of 
the Imperial Family. A Paris journal! publishes the following 
interesting details respecting the above-named individuals: 


“It is on the invitation of the Emperor and Empress that 
these two members of the family have come into Europe. 
Their « will not exceed two months. rhaps, however, 
the son, who isa lieutenant in the army of the United States, 
= sn en in Burope and go to the theatre of war in Turkey. 
It has been rumored that he has manifested a desire to serve 
in the French army; but the young man bimself says this is 
not true. As to his father, it is not from personal ambition 
that he has come to . Mr. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte 
is proud_of his title of American citizen: he is wealthy, is 
the head of a numerous family, and does not meddle with 
the political affairs of Europe. Our readers no doubt remem- 
ber that he ig the son of Prince Jerome and of Mrs. Eliza 
Patterson, of Baltimore, whom the Prince married in 1808, 
when he visited the United States. The Emperor Napoleon 
refused to recognize this marriage, and he annulled it by de- 
cree: but Pope Pius VIL. refused to sanction or ratify that 
decree. The wife of the Emperor's brother was not allowed to 
enter prance. She retired to England, where her son, Je- 
rome Napoleon, was born at Camberwell in 185. The Balti- 
more citizen is, then, at present in his 49th year. His son, 

who has his examinations at the Military School of 
West Point, is 2 years of age. One of the passengers of the 
Franklin, the steamer in which the two Bonapartes arrived, 
bas told us that they caused themselves to be generally re- 
marked during the voyage by their modesty, the simplicity of 
their costume, and their desire to remain uoperceived in the 
crowd. The father is a living portrait of the Emperor Napo- 
leon L., as represented by Lang toed and scu'ptors. He is very 
tall, has a dark complexion, black hair and expressive eyes. 
The son is still taller than the father, but he has not the 
Pally air. His mother was Miss Williams, of Baltimore, Mr. 

N. Bonaparte was carried by Mrs. Patterson to the United 
States, and there received an excellent education. On leay- 
ing the University, he studied law, and was admitted an ad- 
voeate in the State of Maryland. His private fortune has 
been increased by that which his wife brought him, and by a 
legacy of Cardinai Fesch, uncle of the Emperor. The —— 
. ns the first time that Mr. Beneperts has visited 
#27, the ex-King Jerome ba pe him in his palece at 

at with the greatest marks of affection. Mrs. Patter: 
son, whose divorce was ratified and regularized by ‘a law of 
the Legislature of sereees. visited Paris after the return of 
the Bourbons in 1816. Her peculiar position and the affection 
which she retaiped for ber husband, x separated from 
him, attracted fo her the sympathies of the first families 4 
Paris. Madame de Genlis, who has devoted some pages 
Mrs. Patterson in her memoirs, conceived great trteniship 
for her. Mrs. Patterson still lives in the State of M 
happy in obscurity, and without regret for the rank # . hes 
lost "Her brother, Mr. George | Patterson, is one of the rich- 
est farmers in Maryland. Mr. e has d himself 
a good deal with literature, science and . rlowltare. In agri- 

ture he is practically ry has obtained un- 

tecedented results. two yt an Bonapartes have 

en received at the Tuileries and St. Cloud in the same way 
as princes of the family.” 





Geruany.—On the 9th of August, the carriage 
in which the King of Saxony was driving, was overturned 
at the place called Imst, near Innspruck. (Another despatch 
says “near Breenbrichel.”) The king was thrown among the 
horses’ feet, and received a kick which fractured his skull. He 
died half an hour afterwards. 

Prince John, brother of the late king, has issued a procla- 
mation, which is countersigned by the ministers, announcing 
his accession. aie 


Tue Bautic.—Our news from the Baltic adds 
little to former advices. Bomarsund is stated to: have been 
bombarded, but all particulars are wanting. 

The resalt of Gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers’ interview with the 
King of Sweden, was an order that the Swedish fleet at Caris- 
crona shall remain on a war footing. 





Piterary Hotices. 





Ovrtives or History ; Illustrated by numerous 
Geographical and Historical Notes and Maps: embracing— 
Part L. Ancient History. Part Il. Modern History. Part III. 
Outlines of the Philosophy of History. By Marcus Witaon. 
New York: Ivison and Phinney. 1854. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in selecting works for 
the use of the young, whether in school, in college or at home, 
but we do not hesitate, after a pretty careful examination, to 
commend this work as admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which it is intended. We like both the plan and the execu- 
tion. We trust that it will receive the attention it deserves, 
and be widely adopted, not only in our colleges but by private 
students. We bad occasion to speak favorably in our August 
namber of the school edition of the same work. 


Berroa anp Liy; or, the Parsonage of Beech 
Glen. A Romance. By Exmzasera Oakes Surra: New York. 
J. ©. Derby, 1854. Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25. 

Mrs. Smith’s new volume has been looked for with great 
interest, and will be eagerly sought for and read. The reader 
who takes it up with a true appreciation of the writer's pur- 
pose, and in a candid, truth-loving spirit, will not be disap- 
pointed. The faith of the author that it possesses a deeper 
interest than a mere fictitious narrative, and contains some 
significant words on questions of vital import to the growth of 
hamanity, is well founded. “The main purpose of the work is 
to show that one lapse from purity in a woman may be atoned 
for by an after-life of irreproachable usefulness and bene- 
yolence. This is done with much skill and delicacy, and the 
error of the heroine is icated by as ingeni intima- 
tion as could well be devised.” We are sorry that time and 
space forbid us to give it an extended notice at present. Buy 
it and read for yourself. For sale by Fow.ars anp WELLS. 


KNICKERBOCKER GALLERY.— Samuel Hueston 
announces a miscellany of literature and art, to be published 
in October as acomplimentary tribute to Louis Gaylord Clark, 
editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, from his brother au- 
thors of America. It will be a splendid octavo volume, com- 
prising original literary papers by the most eminent living 
American authors, with forty portraits on steel from original 
pictures. It will unquestionably be the finest work of the kind 
ever issued from the American press, and will form an appro- 
priate and we hope a substantial “benefit” to the talented, 
witty, and genial editor of “Old Knick.” The tribute is richly 
deserved, and we are glad to see the fellowship of letters thus 
expressed. See advertisement for terms, &c. 


ANATOLIA ; or, Russia Triamphant and Europe 
Chained. By Jounx Taomas, author of “Epis Israel.” Mott 
Haven. Published by the author. 1854. Price, prepaid by 
mail, 37 cents. 

This professes to be an exposition of prophecy, showing the 
inevitable fall of the French and Ottoman empires, the oc- 
cupation of Egypt and the Holy Land by the British, the 
formation of a Russian Latino-Greek confederacy, its invasion 
of Egypt, Palestine and Jerusalem, its destruction on the 
mountains of Israel, the long-expected delivery of the Jews by 
theMessiah, his subjugation of the world through their agency, 
and the consequent establishment of the kingdom of Israel. 
Wis a pamphiet of 102 pages, and may be ordered through 
FowLers anD WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Leatuer Srocxine anv SiLx; or, Hunter John 
Myers and his Times. A Story of the Valley of Virginia. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 184. Price, prepaid by 
mail, #1 25. 

“In this tale,” so says the preface, “the writer has at- 
tempted to sketch, in outline, some of the personages and 
modes of life and thought in Virginia, at the commencement 
of the present century. The chief character, who gives his 
name to the book, and around whom all the other actors 
group themselves, had, like many of the rest, a real existence, 
and is drawn with as near an approach to life in personal and 
characteristic traits as possible.” It is a lively and entertain. 
ing story, sunny rather than gloomy—comedy rather than 
tragedy, and dealing with peculiarities and humors rather 
than with profound passions. 





Uran anp THE Mormons. The History, Govern- 
ment, Doctrines, Customs, and Prospects of the Latter-Day, 
Saints. From personal observations during a six months 
residence at Great Salt Lake City. By Benxzasan G. Frrnts. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 184. Price, prepaid by 
mail, ¢1 25. 

The author's aim in this work, as we are informed in the 

Preface, is to give a strictly impartial account of the Mormons 
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as they have been and as they are, without however abstain. 
ing from a free expression of cpinion in regard to their doc- 
trines and practices. Mr. Ferris enjoyed rare advantages for 
observation,andwe presume his statementsof facts are entirely 
trustworthy. His inferences and opinions will of course pass, 
like other inferences and opinions, for what the reader may 
consider their true value. The book is certainly an interest. 
ing one, and makes some astonishing revelations. 


How. Horace Mann’s last, greatest, and best 

production, is his 

Inavourat Appress, at the dedication of Antioch College, 
recently published. It may be pr d “ a masterpiece” of 
eloquence, profound scholarship, and high mora! conceptions. 
We can give no analysis of its contents in a mere book notice, 
but will, at a future time, review it at length, and give the 
reader a taste of its excellence in a few extracts. But all 
should obtain, read, and “ study” a copy. 
ception, the most perfect specimen of eloquence and correct 
reasoning, upon the great theme of education in all depart- 
ments, yet produced in America, or indeed in the world. Buy 
it, read it, remember it, practise it, and thank God for so 
great a blessing. Price, prepaid by mail, 37 cents. For sale 
at 308 Broadway, New York. 


Periscopics ; or, Current Subjects extemporane- 
ously treated. By Wmu1am Exper. New York: J.C. Derby. 
184. Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25. 

This book is made up of the author's contributions to the 
periodical literature of the day, arranged under the heads of 
“Characters and Tales,” “Slashy,”“ Fancy,” “ Politico-Econo- 
mical” and “ Religious.” The many admirers of Dr. Elder 
will be glad to meet these pieces in this preservable form, of 
which they are well worthy. The longest articles in the 
volume are “General Ogle—a Character,” and “ Elizabeth 
Barton,” both capital sketches. Some of the short articles are 
exceedingly racy, pointed and effective, and the whole work 
bears the impress of a free, clear, vigorous and active intel- 
lect, and a somewhat eccentric character. The author is 
always found on the side of Humanity and of Progress, and is 
as earnest as he is eloquent in his advocacy of popular re- 
forms. We can heartily commend the book to all who love 
humanity and respect the free utterance of free thoughts. For 
sale by Fowiers anp Wettzs, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tae Exvements oF Acricutture: A Book for 
Young Farmers. With Questions prepared for the use of 
Schools. By Guo. E. Wantno, Jr. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 

The effort to extend the dominion of man over nature, is the most 
healthy and most noble of all ambitions.—Bacow. 


A handy little volume, of 288 pages, containing the gist of 
an Agricultural Library! A little volume, which places the 
young author in a scientific position'which might be envied 
by many of his seniors; a little volume which Prof. Youmans 
Pronounces the very best of the kind on the subject. A 
sufficient recommendation, without further endorsement. 
But we add, no farmer, young or old, should be without it. 
May be had at this office. Price, 75 cents. 


Tue Great Rep Dracon; or, the Master Key to 
Popery. By Axtuony Gavi, formerly Roman Catholic, one 
of the Priests of Saragossa, Spain. Boston: S. Jones. 184 
This work professes to give a mags of facts in reference to 

the Roman Catholic Church, its doctrines and its practices, 
with a view to show its unfit for the enlightened and re- 
publican people of America, and its antagonism to the true 
gospel of Christ. The questions at issue in the great contro. 
versy now going on between Catholicism and Pr 

do not come within our province to discuss, and we leave the 

book, with the recommendation to all controversialists (a re- 

commendation not very likely to be followed, we fear,)to hear 
both sides and then decide. Hall and Brothers, 36 Ann St., 
are the New York publishers. See their advertisement. 


Famous Persons anp Puaces. By N. Parker 

Wrus. New York: Charles Scribner. Price, $1 25. 

In making an announcement of the recent issue of this new 
volume, we deem it useless to speak of its merits. Willis 
always writes in an off-hand, lively, pleasing style, saying 
every thing he says in a way to make one think it strange 
they have never said the same things themselves: and we 
don't remember when Scribner has published any thing that 
was not worthy of public notice. 

The work before us contains notes of a trip to Scotland—# 
second visit to England—talks over travel in various other 
portions of Europe and America—articles from the journal of 
which he was the editor, comprising many things of interest 
about Jenny Lind, Kossuth, Ole Bull, Lady Blessington, Barry 
Cornwall, Moore, Jane Porter and other celebrities—all done 
up in as readable a style as one could desire. 
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Mar or Nepraska axp Kansas.—J. H. Colton 
& Co. have just published a map of the new Territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas. In one corner of it is a map of the 
region acquired by the Gadsden treaty from Mexico, through 
which is traced the route of the southern railway to the 
Pacific. In another corner is a small map of the United 
States, as its boundaries are now fixed by that treaty. Those 
who wish to understand what are the actual limits of our 
republic, and what are at present its precise divisions, will 
find them delineated here. For sale by Fow ers anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. Price, prepaid by mail, 873, cts. 


Tue Women’s TEMPERANCE Paper; edited by 
Mary ©. Vaughan and Angelina Fish, and published by the 
Executive Committee of the Women's New York State Tem- 
perance Society, makes its appearance in a neat form, and 
contains attractive matter. It should be sustained. Every 
wife in the country should ask her husband for half a dollar 
—no, she shouldn't—every husband should give his wife half 
a dollar to pay for it. It would be money well invested. Tem- 
perance documents are better securities than railroad secu- 
rities. 


Orr-Hanp Taxrnes ; or, Crayon Sketches of the 
Notable Men of our Age. By G. W. Buncay. NewYork: 
DeWitt and Davenport 
While perusing this plump, chaste, and elegant volume, 

ovr eyes met the following appreciative “notice” in the 

Portland Transcript, from which we quote: 


A motley company we have here! Statesmen and dema- 
es, clergymen and fillibusters, philosophers and mounte- 
poets and penny-a-liners, to the number of seventy- 
four, are marshalled before the reader in domble-quick time, 
and in all sorts of colors. Some of them must find them- 
selves in strange company, for the list extends from Daniel 
Webster away down to James Gordon Bennett and Alfred 
Bunn! 
Mr. Bungay writes w the run. He dashes at his sub- 
jects and takes them o atoneswoop, * * * # 


We have amused ourselves by contempl the charac- 
teristics presented by these portraits, some of which are very 
good likenesses. ward Everett looks like the refined gen- 
tleman and scholar that he is, despite his want of back-bone. 
Rev. E. H. Chapin reminds one of those clumsy but richl 
laden old Spanish galleons, to which Ben Jonson, in h 
wit combats with Shakspeare, has been likened. m, H, 
Seward looks like a country schoolmaster, and Henry Ward 
Beecher like a very knowing boy. As to John Van Buren 
—Prince John—with his dickyless stock, he reminds one of 
a it Sam Houston has a face and forehead 





which it is illustrated. The reader who can get through the 
volume without laughing fifty times till his sides ache, 
must be sadly deficient in Mirthfulness, But to make you 
laugh is not the only mission of this history of Puddleford 
and its inhabitants. It has lessons—much-needed lessons— 
for the people of this country, and particularly of the West, 
which will be all the more efficient, from the fact that they 
are sent home on the keen shaft of satire. Reader, buy the 
book, laugh at its capital hits, and then think seriously of 
the follies at which they are aimed, and ask yourself what 
can be done to put them away from among us. The book is 
printed and bound in a style of neatness and beauty*which 
does credit to its publisher. See advertisement. j 

Booxs 1x Boston.—For many years, Boston 
authors and Boston publishers led the nation. Indeed, 
Boston claimed—and justly so—to be the “Athens of Ame- 
rica” Her Common-School system was adopted by other 
States, and she furnished them with her books, her litera- 
ture, and, to a great extent, with her lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, poets, and school teachers, until, indeed, it be- 
came proverbial that New England—of which Boston is 
the great ganglion or brain, was the mart of intelligence 
and morals. But as “the march of empire” looked west- 
ward, other cities divided with Boston the henor of fur- 
nishing authors, books, and publishers. Still, Boston holds 
her own, while New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati 
have each built up their own markets, and established for 
themselves enviable reputations in perpetuating the great 
art “preservative of all arts." The most noticeable event 
which has transpired in the history of book publishing on 
this continent, or in the world, transpired in Boston,—an 
event in part due to the vastly improved facilities of print- 
ing, binding, and distribution of bocks,—the publication of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” by 
John P. Jewett & Company, some two years ago, the sales 
of which, it is reported, have reached upwards of three 
hundred thousand copies in the United States. The work 
has been translated into several other languages, and milZions 
of copies published in the old world. The publishers have 
amassed a fortune for themselves, and another for the au- 
thor, while the character of Boston as the intellectual radi- 
ating centre has been fully vindicated, and a new impetus 
given to the Book Trape throughout the world! 

The fortunate publishers above referred to, from a mode- 
rate beginning have completely outgrown their former place 
of business, and have ereeted a spacious establishment on 
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like a wal of granite, while Horace Greeley’s countenance is 
as smooth and fair as an infant's. Neal Dow, though not 
exactly himself, looks as energetic and resolute as usual. 
Ogden Hoffman is the ugliest man of the lot, and Wm. Cullen 
ant is the hairiest. The frigid poet, with his huge beard 
whiskers, loose garment and stern reminds one 
of an Eastern Patriarch. Gerritt Smith looks like a good- 
natured, lubberly schoo!boy, and Thomas H. Benton reminds 
one of an old Triton. George Law, with his bushy black 
beard and whiskers, looks the fillibuster to the life—a most 
Po countenanee. Stephen A. Douglass has a fall round 
ead, and a countenance full of “treason, stratagems and 
spoils.” His expression is shrewd, self-satisfied, astute; and 
— to be meditating mischief. There is nothing noble 

t him. 


Farm impiements, and the Principles of their 
Construction and Use; an elementary and familiar treatise 
on Mechanics, and on Natural Philosophy generally, as 
applied to the ordinary practices of Agricultare. With 
200 illustrations. By Jonw J. Toomas. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Fall of useful information, especially for farmers. The book 
isillustrated with some two hundred wood-cuts, giving views 
of ploughs, harrows, cultivators, hoes, shovels, rakes, forks, 
and such other “implements” as every farmer needs to 
use. Also, important hints on steam engines, ventilation 
of dwellings, ete., ete. We cheerfully commend the work 
to every young man who contemplates following one of the 
most healthfui, most useful, and the most honorable of hu- 
man pursuits, namely, that of agriculture, to obtain this 
work. For sale by Fowiers anp Weuis. Price, prepaid 
by mail, 87 cents, 


PUDDLEFORD aN its Prorie. By H. H. Riey, 
New York: Samuel Hueston. 1854. Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 25, 

This is a story, or rather a series of sketches of life in » 
Western village, written in a vein of inimitable humor, and 
in a most laughter-provoking style. Its portraitures of cha- 
Tacter are life-like, and most effective; indeed, its word- 

are fully equal to the capital engravings with 





Washington street, exceeding in capacity and elegance any 
other in that city. 

Having surprised themselves and the world with their 
success, they have been led on by fame and fortune to steps 
in advance of others, in their mode of manufacturing books, 
and in creating a market for the same. They advertise 
liberally in all the papers, and establish agencies everywhere. 
They have introduced a new era in the great book business, 
and have thus become benefactors of the race. 


Booxs Recetvep. We have received, too late 
for notice in the present number, from E. K. Collins, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Byrne’s excellent “ Handbook for the Artisan, Me- 
chanic and Engineer,” and “ The Timbrel of Zion,” a collection 
of Church Musig; and from J. W. Moore, Philadelphia, “ The 
Calculator’s Constant © jon,” and “A Manual for Prac- 
tical Surveyors.” 





Ovr List or Booxs.—We give in the present 
number, a brief list of some of the Vatvanie Works pub- 
lished at this office, together with the price of each, when 
prepaid by mail, to any post office. In-that List may be 
found the titles of “books which are books ;" books con- 
taining thoughts both new and true, the philosophy of 
life, of mind and matter, body and soul; books which 
contain principles and facts lying at the bottom of every 
human interest—principles out of which must come all re- 
forms in education, government, and religion; all progress 
in mind and morals. 

We have pene, * do in this world, besides to eat, 
drink and v e have undertaken to introduce “a 
new order of things ;” to remove evils under which mil- 
lions of human beings are on hg down, down to pre- 
mature graves. We think we have the means in our books 
to rescue and promote the welfare of those who heed us. 
Those who Aave read cur books, and practise their precepts, 
reward us with their thanks for benefits received. and re- 
commend their friends and neighbors to drink at the same 
fount. The demand for these works is increasi If offered 


in quantities in os and village, they would be bought 
up readily. Lom | ily ought to have a complete set, em- 
bracing every book in the list. Shall the good work go on? 
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Hotes and Queries. 


Secretiveness.-~N,. K., Suesnequmy, Pa. “I 
find, in reading “ Notes and Queries” in the last number of 
the Journal, under the head of Secretiveness, that the telling 
of falsehoods is the perversion of that organ, but not the 
legitimate consequence of its large size, which leaves the 
subject of perversion rather dark. Will you therefore ex- 
plain the true rationale of the perversion of one of the facul- 
ties?” 

Strictly speaking, the large size of no organ necessarily 
produces vice. Almost or quite all the human vices result 
from the perversion or wrong eaercise of facullies, instead 
of from their extra size. No organ, however large, compels 
to sin; nor are very large organs much more liable to beget 
vices, or, what is the same thing, to become perverted, than 
those only full or large. Indeed, I am accustomed to con- 
sider only average or fall Amativeness, for example, quite 
as Hable to perversion as when very large. In fact, their 
perverted action, which is analogous to bodily fever, often 
diminishes both the size and power, at the same time creat- 
ing that excitable, half-crazed kind of action—that excita- 
bility with debility which both breeds vice and diminishes 
size. Most vices are consequent on cerebral fever, and this 
on abnormal bodily conditions. And it is time the world 
knew it—knew that all abnormal physical conditions beget 
abnormal mental action, and this is sinful, or a departure 
from nature. 

Our artificial, unnatural physical habits—our enormous 
consumption of flesh, tobaeco, alcohol, &c.; our fast and 
excessive eating, late hours, and other like violations of the 
physical laws, occasion a large portion of human vices by be- 
getting a species of cerebral insanity. That all alcoholic 
drinks beget @ vicious or perverted action of the faculties, 
all see and know, and every hard drinker proves. It does 
so by deranging the physical functions. Then why not any 
other like physical derangement beget like vicious mental 
desires? See our first article on Temperance. 

Secretiveness then may be ever so large, yet not perverted, 
and then will simply be reserved, close-mouthed, non-com- 
mittal, politic, and use tact and art in carrying out its ends: 
—may even be sly and cunning in carrying out its plans, 
without lying. True, since examples of falsehood, both verbal 
and in action, are so common, even children's Secretiveness 
often takes on the falsifying form, and that when not ex- 
cessive. And others again, in whom it is large, often tell all 
the truth scrupulously. But large Secretiveness is more 
easily perverted than small; yet even large Secretiveness and 
small Conscientiousness need not of necessity falsify. But 
it is quite likely to. 

If it be argued, “Then of what use your phrenology, in 
deciding on a man’s real character and tendencies to action, 
unless we can ascertain whether the organs are perverted or 
natural in their action?” I answer, We usually can tell. I 
know this requires a practised eye, and great correctness in 
reading the physiological conditions. But this can be done. 
And herein consists the great art of our profession—namely, 
in discerning from the physiological indices what phases of 
action the several organs, in their various degrees of size, do 
actually take on. As I should describe the same person very 
differently if I saw signs of hard drinking, from the same 
head on a healthy body, so of all other like physical states. 








J. M. A., East Bridgewater, Mass.—‘“ Can you 
inform me of some college or colleges where it is left optional 
with the student whether his course of study shall embrace 
the “dead languages,” or where the “ dead languages” form 
no part of the regular course ? 

“T intend to enter some college, but my desire is to take 
a mathematical and scientific course, rather than to spend 
a good share of my time in poring over that which is ‘ past 
and gone,’ and, as it seems to me, of but little practical value.” 

In Troy, N. Y., is a mathematical school, designed espe- 
cially to fit students for engineering. I think most of the 
sciences are there tanght. 

I also think the Ooilege at Ann Arbor, Mich., will serve 
your purpose. At least you can learn on inquiry, There 
are probably others, but I am not now definitely informed. 


Txos. Barns.—To improve memory first, so ob- 
serve the health-laws as to secure a vigorous physiological 
state; (see Physiology, Animal and Mental ;) then emerotse 
the kind of memory you would cultivate, according to diree- 
tions found under each intellectual faculty in “ Memory " 
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M. W.—“Could a man derange himself, and then 
bring himself to a proper understanding? You will please 
answer this query for the satisfaction of such inquirers.” 

Yes. See our article on Vitattyeness. 

“Does not the bilious (or emotive) temperament predomi- 
nate in all persons who have black eyes and dark skin ?” 

Yea 

“Does not stady help to develop the mental, muscular 
labor the motive, and idleness or moderate labor the vital 
temperament?” 

Yes. 


N. W.—“I am well acquainted with a lady who 
is the most devoted Christian I ever saw, and the organ of 
Veneration seems to be small, her head being flat in that re- 
gion; but the organ of Benevolence is very large, and Firm- 
ness moderate ; Wonder or Marvellousness, Hope, Imitation, 
Conscientiousness, Approbativeness, Phtloprogenitiveness, 
Inhabitiveness, Cautiousness, and Tune are all very large. 
Now I would like to have you explain through your Journal 
the cause of her devotedness to religion, and I will be satis- 
fied.” 

Her religion is probably one of benevolence, duty, and 
spirituality. She probably is most desirous of going good 
by promoting religion, and feels it to be her solemn duty to 
carry out her religious doctrines in practice. Recent numbers 
have answered your last question. 


C. F. W. —“ What is the expense of glass bottles 
for the preservation of various kinds of fruits, and what is 
the most approved shape and size?” 

Quart bottles for putting up Congress water are manufac- 
tured in Ellenville, N. Y., for about 4 or 5 cta. each, of blue 
glass. White costs more. Large bottles are cheapest and 
best, and large-mouthed vessels best adapted to this purpose. 


“Tae April number of the ParenoLogicaL 
JOURNAL tained an lient article in reference to out- 
door employments for women, that, I suppose, came from the 
pen of 0. 8. Fowler. Now, I wish to inquire of you, whether 
it is probable women will, to any considerable extent, engage 
in horticulture and gardening, with these present habili- 
ments? Is it possible for them to do so, dressing as they 
now usually do?” L. 

It ts readily admitted that female attire throws serious im- 
pediments in the way of female gardening. But hardly more 
than their walking; for if they can work anywhere, except 
on a floor, they can work in the gardens. The fact is, these 
long skirts are one of the greatest evils of the age, scarcely 
less than intemperance. Nor am I sure they are not even 
greater; for they keep the sex in-doors, and prevent much 
muscular exercise, even motion; and this muscular inertia 
is fast deteriorating the race, by rendering our women so 
weakly as mothers, and their children so feeble, that half of 
them die before thelr seventh year. As the tight lacing of 
the past generation has so weakened our females that many 
children are now dying off prematurely, so the sweepingly 
long skirts of the present age are paving the way for the in- 
creased disease of the future generation, as well as diminish- 
ing the number born. They outrage taste, utility, and de- 
cency, and are maurderously injurious to both wearers and 
those yet unborn. And it is time they were publicly rebuked 
They should be ridiculed, pointed at, even hissed, as we 
would a female drank, or guilty of any other outrage on her- 
self andchildren. We may devote an article to this subject. 





J.B. Dons inquires: “Is there any substitute 
for sand in making gravel walls?” Yes, oyster-shells, brick- 
bats, cinders of all kinds—any thing hard. 

“What would be the cost of a building 16-feet octagon, 
gravel wall,two stories,lime nine miles to haul, and sand ten ?” 

Two loads of lime will do it, and probably from six to ten 
loads of sand. Yet this will depend on how coarse your 
stones and gravel. I should think $100 ought to put up and 
plaster the outside walls. The inside should be made of 
stur, lath, and plaster, as usual. Read “Home for All.” 


Joun H. Hrapvon, of Memphis, Tenn., inquires 
whether the planets have any influence on man’s destiny— 
or if astrology is ascience Wedon't know. Ask its pro- 
fessors. It is without our sphere of observation. 


C. D.—We cannot answer your question till 
we have some means of knowing how accurately your chart 
is marked. 








Joseru Hat. asks where a competent lecturer 
on Phrenology can be procured? And if it is possible to 
obtain one of the Fowlers in Ohio, this fall or winter. On 
our winter course we have not yet fully decided. It remains 
to choose between a tour to Canada, or to Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. The wishes of friends in these two localities 
will inflaence our judgment. If we choose the latter or 
western tour, instead of northern, we may be able to visit 
his place. 

Any who would like a visit from us, and will exert them- 
selves to prepare the way, tell us their whereabouts, and in- 
form us respecting their place, will facilitate our decision in 
their favor. ~~ 


R. D. G. says : “De Quincey speaks of the size 
and structure of the head of his sister, who died of hydro- 
cephalus, and makes this suggestion: ‘ Not the disease may 
always have caused the preternatural growth of the intellect, 
but, on the contrary, this growth, coming on spontaneously 
and outrunning the capacities of the physical structure, may 
have caused the disease.’ What is your opinion?” 

In all probability, hereditary causes. Over cerebral action 
in the parents, laid the foundation for the disease, which may 
have been aggravated by a variety of causes, some physical, 
others mental. Cerebral disease may originate in either men- 
tal or physical causes. Both may conspire to produce water 
on the brain. But brain fevers are its most common cause. 

M. P., Johnson, Vt.—“If you had a child of 
whom you wished to make the most that his nature would 
admit, would you require him to study mach during child- 
hood and youth ?” 


It is well to study during youth, but to render mental exer- 
cise eu>ordinate to physical, till the latter is consolidated. 
As foundation is p t to superstructure till it is com- 
pleted, and then superstracture paramount, and after it is 
done, occupancy ; so, in erecting the temple of humanity, 
make body first; then manufacture brain before trying to 
discipline it, and using it, not for the sake of disciplining 
the mind, but only enough to secure its growth, and finally, 
after its growth is completed, use it for its own sake. The 
great error of modern education is, that it att ts to disci- 
pline brain before its manufacture, and allows the discipline 
to curtail its growth. This is like eating what you should 
plant. And our children are paying off these violations of 
nature's ordinances in puny bodies, and small brains, and 
weak minds, Better no education than excessive cerebral 
action during childhood. 








M. L.—Eventuality may be improved by mak- 
ing a note, at the end of each day or week, of what you have 
done ; relating anecdotes containing facts; recall where you 
were at any certain time. For full directions, see Fowler on 
Memory, price, prepaid, 87 cents. 


H. S. B. asks: “ How shall I learn to write a 
good, smooth, even hand?” 

Take lessons from a teacher whose style you like, and in 
all your writing, practise the rules he gives you. Don’t 
change from one system to another. 


N. L. T., Fitzwilliam, N. C.—“At how early an 
age can a child’s head be examined phrenolofically so as to 
determine what course should be pursued in reference to 
discipline and education ?” 


At any age after three years—particularly after seven. 


«E. G. H., Southington.—“ Will you be so good as 
to answer me soon the following question : Does the science 
of Phrenology, as you understand it, teach the doctrine that 
mind, life, or soul, is the result of organization? Does it op- 
pose or favor the doctrine of man’s natural immortality? I 
wish these questions to be answered frankly and fully, and 
in a way to give me the united sentiment of your firm. As 
you have been for the last twenty years almost exclusively 
devoted to this subject, I take it for granted that you under- 
stand what phrenology teaches. I had supposed that your 
science favored the priority and supremacy of mind ; that it 
favored the belief that organization is itself the result of mind, 
and of life. rather than the reverse. You will confer a favor 
on me and others by answering these interrogations soon.” 

Your latter supposition embodies the conclusion to which 
all our investigations have brought us. We will endeavor 
before long to answer your question thoroughly by devot- 
ing an article to this subject, which is fundamental, and de- 
mands a philosophical, not ipse dixit, answer. 





— 


F. A. G.—“ Does not the organ called Human 
Nature put man in connection with, and enable him, when 
properly assisted by all the other faculties, to understand ali 
Nature?” 

Yes; the natural language of beast, tree, flower, and thing, 
or their character from this aspect. 

“Does not the organ of Agreeableness put man in relation 
with, and enable him to comprehend the way in which all 
the operations of nature are performed, and which is some- 
times called harmony ? 

“Tilustration, A violent tempest bursts over a city, doing 
great damage, while perhaps but a hundred miles distant 
there is a gentle shower that makes the farmer's heart giad 
for his crops. Yet above all the changes there appears to be 
& power directing them in harmony with each other for the 
best good of all. Has not man a similar directing power 
over the apparently discordant elements of his mind !” 


We incline to answer yes, because every phrenological 
faculty has its counterpart in some law or quality in nature. 
Causality in nature's cause-and-effect institutes ; Firmness in 
her stability; Ideality in her beauty; Self-esteem in her 
dignity and power; Color, in her bountings; Calculation in 
her numerical institutes; Alimentiveness in her flavors, and 
thus of every other faculty. Of course, Agreeableness mast 
have its counterpart in nature. And the analogy between 
its function and that h i yf it you tion is 
obvious, Still we answer more from theory than observation. 


L. P., Jonesborough, Ind.—The best soil for 
strawberries isa deep rich loam. They do best with a full 
exposure to the air and light. Runners for planting new 
beds should be taken from the parent plant early in August. 
Beds can be planted in hills or rows—the latter mode is 
preferable. Strawberry culture is treated of at length in 
Downing’s Fruits and Frait Trees. Price, prepaid by mail, 
$1.75. 

MesMeErtismM.—S. M. C., Ds Davenport, Iowa. Please 
inform me through the Journal— 

1st. Does the mesmerizing of any organ facilitate and ex- 
pedite the growth of that organ ? 

2d. If s0, how often should it be attended to, and how long 
& space each time, when the organ is very small? 

8d. What are the best and most speedy methods to in- 
crease the organ of Spirituality ? 

For an answer, read the following works : ene ty 

Library of Mesmerism and P: 


lar works on the su _ 
fag volames of yy 


ibety = Peis, popes bz by mail, 
Complete. rh Antes and 
pl . ee Tiystolocy, — 


Manat applied to the Preservation 

of Body and Power of Mind; Serfenitone and Poxfoction of 
Character, including the en yee 7 of Youth; Memory 
and Intellectual Improvement, applied to Self-education and 
Juvenile Instruction. Complete in one me volume. Pre- 


in th na IM the philosophy an of M 
n r e ice (es- 
chology are given, and in ~ jucation Com- 
plete wisi” emote rections for the cultivation of each and all 
faculties are fully set ese works cover the 
ground of your inquiries, 


E. F., Springfield, 0.—We cannot, from such 











General Wotices. 





A Sap Base — on Gillespie, aged twenty- 


Hear Bry was arrested at y for some high offence, was 
bailed out by his father, fa Fo Mn next the pt 
Se SS ee ae Sing State 


James Gillespie, 

which he had ay, Few Sh 5 
and was sent to Auburn for five years. George Gillespie, aged 
seventeen, has just been sentenced to Auburn for ten years, 
for — in the first degree; and Howard Gillespie, the 
pes the four brothers, and bat fifteen yore of 

now in jail, peng te trial for a series of 
with whic he was connected. Thus has cuvmpiiea from 
parental restraint, and bad company, 

ruin of a family of boys who were blest by nature with more 
than ordinary endowments. What a moral does such & 
record convey !— The Papers. 





principles of hereditary descent? There must be a case. 
What is known of the history of this family—say for one, 
two, or three generations back? The phrenological deve- 
lopments of the ancestry would be interesting as bearing 2 


the point. 
——aY 
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A New Lecrvrer.—We are pleased to see the 
announcement that Dr. H. Knapp, of Lockport, N. ¥., is 
intending to take the field, the coming season, as a lecturer 
on Phrenology and the kindred sciences. Dr, Knapp has 
long been interested in this science, and is Well prepared to 
teach its truths to others, 

There is a great demand for information on these subjects, 
and hundreds could find profitable occupation, if capable, in 
lecturing in the principal towns and cities. The laborers 
are few, while the desire for phrenological knowledge is 
constantly increasing. We heartily commend Dr. Knapp to 
the attention of our friends in the places he may visit. 


New York State Acricutturat Socrety.—The 
Annual Exhibition of the Society will be held in the city of 
New York, commencing on the 3d of October. The Ame- 
rican Institute having kindly omitted their Annual Show, 
and united in this Exhibition, it is believed that it will be 
one of the most interesting and important Exhibitions ever 
held in this country. 

Hamilton Square comprises eighteen acres of ground, 
which has been very generously tendered by the Corporati 
for the use of the Society, all of which will be enclosed and 
arranged in the most convenient manner for the satisfactory 
exhibition of stock and articles. Erections and enclosures 
will be prepared for each department, so that articles and 
stock will be entirely p The Premi List, in 
addition to our own State, embraces a very large class of 
premiums to persons out of the State, and it is believed a 
large competition will be d in that directi 

The amount of premiums embraced in the list exceeds 
Eight Thousand Dollars ; and it is believed that a more 

- attractive list has never been offered to the farmers, mecha- 
nics, and manufacturers of our country. 

Hamilton Square is bounded by the Third and Fourth 
Avenues on two sides. The Third Avenue cars pass it on one 
side, and the Harlem on the other; and stock and articles 
sent by the Harlem and New Haven roads can be deposited 
very near the grounds, and those by the Hudson River Rail- 
road not far distant. 

Breeders of stock, implement-makers, and manufacturers, 
from all parts of our country and the British Provinces, are 
invited to attend and exhibit their stock, implements, and 
manufactures. 
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Iron FurnrrorE.—Within a few years, the 
availability of tron for Household Furniture has been fully 
made manifest. Formerly, iron entered only into the coarser 

factu imp! ts of agriculture and war. Now 
we have elegant edifices constructed of iron, our grounds 
decorated with iron fences, fountains, vases, statues, and 
other ornamental work. Iron is rapidly widening its use- 
ful and elegant domain. A multitude of useful and fancy 
articles are now manufactured at the various establishments 
in New York—warming and ventilating iron apparatus for 
all classes of buildings, cooking ranges and utensils, and 
every species of iron furniture and ornamental work for 
gardens, lawns, villas, and public grounds. The durability 
and comparative cheapness of these fron manufactures are 
only equalled by their elegance and artistic beauty. No- 
thing finer could be moulded by the sculptor’s hand. The 
Tange of new articles now manufactured, is too wide to 
enumerate here, yet not so wide but there is ample demand 
for them all. This is not surprising, however, when the 
Superiority of the iron article over all others is considered. 
The following are a few of the many “new notions” which 
are made out of iron : 

Tron Railings; Window Guards; Gratings; Gates; Fences 
which will resist cattle, sheep, and hogs; for Railroads, 
Farms, Lawns, &c.; Bedsteads, double, single, and folding; 
for Dwellings. Hospitals, Asylums ; French Wire Furniture ; 
Wash-Stands; Tables; Chairs; Settees; Hat-Trees; Door- 
Scrapers ; Flower-stands; Bootjacks; Portable Folding Bed- 
steads; Saloon, Centre, Pier, and Side Tables; Picture 
Frames; Clocks; Nursery Fenders; Nettings; Garden 
Wire Work; Fountains; Arbors; Arches; Trellis for Grape 
Vines; Runners for training Plants and Flowers; Cages; 
Coal and Iron Ore Screens, used for Screening Coal, Sand, 
Lime, Iron, Copper, and Zinc Ores; Cast Iren Fronts for 
Stores, Public and Private Buildings; Cornices; Lintels ; 
Caps; Columns; Spouts; Sills; Girders, &c.; Horse Posts; 
Wrought Iron Doors, Shutters, Gratings, and Railings. 

Those who may wish for farther information on this sub- 
ject, may obtain it by addressing our neighbor, John B. 
Wickersham, No, 812 Broadway, New York, who is en- 
gaged extensively in the manufactory of Iron Ware. See 
also, his advertisement in this Journal. 








Werrrren Descriptions oF CHARACTER FROM 
Dacuerrroryre Lixenesses.—“ A Correspondent” is sur- 
prised that we can delineate character by the likeness, He 
says: 

I can easily conceive how a person who has studied Phre- 
nology very minutely, and given his attention to it forsome 


ti general ou 
ay hia faithful likeness of him; but to enter 


into surely spinning the 
dures toe ea’ “Moweres thease ara’ perhaps, teore tongs 
in heaven and earth than have been dreamt of in my 
philosophy. 

Noan Wensrer defines a “ Lrxeness” as follows: “ Re- 
semblance in form; similitude; the picture is a good like- 
ness of the original ; one that resembles another ; a copy ; a 
counterpart; an image, picture,or statue resembling a person 
or thing.” 

Thus, with a likeness, 8 counterpart, or a picture of an in- 
dividual, a plant, or an animal, we can describe the peculiar- 
ities represented by the picture or likeness. We admit, a 
more minute description may be made after a careful exa- 
mination of the living subject, than by an inspection of a 
likeness; yet, if it be a likeness of the original which we are 
permitted to study and examine, we can arrive at correct 
conclusions. But, if it be mot a likeness, but only an ima- 
ginary picture, even then, of course, our description would, 
of necessity, correspond with the picture. 

After studying the characters of thousands, in their Zike- 
nesses, confirming the correctness of our opinions by per- 
sonal interviews with the living subjects, we have qualified 
ourselves to p' e, with fid upon the character 
of an individual, by his “ Lrxeness.” Indeed, this mode of 
reading character has, of late, become an “ every-day” affair, 
so much so, that likenesses are sent to us by mail, from all 
parts of the country, soliciting our services and advice. We 
copy a single application, as an example. 

Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
di July 25th, 1854. 








Masses. Fowiers anpD WELIS: 

GentTiemeN : I see it stated in the PreznotoeicaL Jour- 
NAL that you can send “a full written descri ” of a per- 
son's character, by an examinatjpn of his or her likeness. 

I confess that I have some dowhts as to the accuracy of 
such a oe tay Will you have the kindness to remove 
or confirm them, by sending me a description of the charac- 
ter of the person whose likeness is en herewith ; for 
which I enclose $5, a to your terms. ° 

Please let me hear from you at your earliest convenience, 
and oblige, Very respectfull , yours, E.R. 

On receipt of the above, with the “likeness,” a written 
description was made out and forwarded by return mail, and 
the following response and acknowledgment was received 
by us: 

Dion, July %Wth, 1854. 

Mr. L. N. Fowzzr: 

Dear Smr:—I have your “description of character,” 
together with the likeness sent you a few days since. 

Allow me to thank you for your promptnese in replying, 
and also for the we proof you have furnished me of 
eed ability to describe character corney, simply see- 

ng @ person's likeness. I consider your d ion a good 

mental daguerreotype of the prominent and distinctive 
features of character; wa Ny better one than I could 
have myself, with the advantage of a personal 
acquaintance, Yours truly, gE. B., JR. 

With this explanation, “A Correspondent” will, we think, 
expand his vision, and his “surprise * be removed, while he 
will readily admit “there are more things in héaven and 
earth than he had dreamed of.” 


A New Boripiwwe Matermi.—From the Boston 
Chronicle, we learn that a spacious factory is now being 
constructed in Walth Massachusetts, om a novel mate- 
rial. The walls are le of gravel, s less rocks, sand, 
and small stones, mixed with mortar, ng a composition 
which, when dry, will be as hard, firm, and durable as can 
be desired. It is said by architects, that the material pro- 
mises to be quite as durable as brick, and superior in all 
respects to wood, and that a house can be built of it fora 
tenth part of the cost of a brick building of the same cor- 
responding dimensions. 

[Thus, the plan succeeds. The “Gravel Wall” bids fair 
to supersede every other material, both for cheapness and 
durability. In our book, entitled, “A Home ror Aut,” full 
particulars in regard to the material and new mode of build- 
ing may be found. pee 

Tae Unirep Srates Acricuntura. Socrery 
will hold its first Cattle Convention at Springfield, Ohio, on 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th days of October. $6,000 will be 
distributed in premiums for the best stock of the various 
breeds of cattle, subject to competition without territorial 
limit. 





Stare AcricutturaL SHows 1n 1854. 


Name. 
ILLrINo1, 
Kentucky, 
Lower 


Vermont, 
Ohio, 


North Carolina, PRR ore 
Tennessee, (East,)Knoxville, 

Georgia, Augusta, 

Iowa, 

National Cattle . 

Show, Springfield, Ohio, 

State and County Fairs are a growing institution in Ame- 
rica, and their infil prog and development is 
great,—beyond computation. Let all men and women, boys 
and girls, attend the Fairs. 

It would be well, if thé ditferent States would so 
“time it,” that those who might wish, could visit the 
Fairs of al/ the States. Let the exhibition commence in the 
South, say early in August, and extend North, after the 
crops are harvested; closing, as usual, the last of October. 
All this may be brought about by parties interested. 


A Goop Inra.—We have before us a letter 
written by Mr. Samuel Martin dated, “Campbell's Station 
Tenn., 15th May, 1828,” in which he says: 

* I suggest “ 
tont ‘depocited im ench State, at such lace en the legislstere 
of each State may select. 

Such an arrangement as this could not fail to be of great 
advantage to the public genérally. If, of many of the more 
complex machines, models would be too expensive, engray- 
ings or drawings might be substituted. This would make a 
fine commencement for a Mechanical Museum, to which all 
manufacturers in the State might be invited to contribute 
speciments of their handiwork, which they would be sure to 
do, for in no way could they better bring them before the 
public. Such an institution could be supported ai a very 
small expense. In fact, we presume ali expenses might be 
paid from the sale of a catalogue of the articles, which each 
visitor would require for an intelligent examination. We 
are surprised, when we think of it, that such Museums have 
not been established before. We believe something of the 
kind, in connection with a County Agricultural Society, was 
founded in Hartford, Ct., some years since, but of its success 
we are not informed. 

Who will have the horior of bringing this matter before 
Congress, and what State will lead off in the exhibition ? 


Brock Hovses.—For those who live in heavy 
timbered localities, the plan described below would seem to 
be both cheap and good. The blocks could be easily pre- 
pared: painted with almost any thing, even white-washed, 
they would last along time and make a dry and warm house. 
The different blocks could be variegated by using different 
kinds of wood, or painting of different colors. 

The plan seems to be simply this: to square a log, and then 
saw it into lengths the width of the proposed wall, and lay 
them up in mortar: clay would doubtless do. And that a 
woman takes interest enough in building improvements, to 
communicate this plan, is appropriate. She should take at 
least as much interest in improving and cheapening home 
asman. We will gladly publish additional details on this, or 
any other new mode of building. “Scatter knowledge” is 
our motto, 

I see that you have not 
nor the gravel buildings th 
visit us now, you would see tiful houses built from 
blocks and mortar, the blocks being sawn of the len, you 
intend the thickness of the wall to be, split and laid up in 
mortar, t work : boys can do it, or a man can lay up 
the walls a house in a day. Should this idea be a new 
one to xo rd t: 


make the best o: rhaps it might benefit 
those who live in a heavy woode 





ten your visit to Wisconsin, 
ou saw there. Should you 


district. How strange, 
you will say, that a woman should step out of her sphere to 
talk to me about building houses. It is strange: and also very 


true that I cannot help it, and if you had 


upon 
my head you would say so.— Yours Ny, ©. VawB. 


Messrs. Haraway AND Buiiarp are putting 
up a store building reaching from Market to Bedford st¥eet, 
on the gravel wall principle.—Fall River, Mase. Paper. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, PRE-PAID AND SENT BY MAIL TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





A LIST OF WORKS, BY FOWLERS AND WELIS, N.Y: 


residing in al] parts of the United States, the Publishers will forward, aS return of First 
By 


Iy ornpDER to accommodate “ The Hao 
Man, any book named in the following List. 


of pre-paying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is sa 


The —— will be pre-paid by them, at the New York Office. 
to the The price of each work, including m Aire is given, so 


pu rchaser. 


that the exact amount may be remitted. All Jetters should be areeted as follows: 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
American Phrenological J J ournal. A Re- 


, Physi = oa ~'~ M ~ 
jo ucation, Mec 
all those ve Measures 








Manki it th N Engra 
suitable on deepens Published Monthly, at $1 a Year. 


C om be’s Lectures on Phrenology. By 
yery With Notes, an Essay on the Phrenolo- 
ical I Mode = tI n, and an Historical Sketch. By 
wea ode 2mo. Illustrated. Maslin, $1 25. 
Chart, for | a. aie the various Phreno- 
logical Developments. Illustrated with Engravings. De- 
signed for the use of Phrenologists. Price, 6 cts. 
Constitution of Man, considered in Rela- 
tion to External Objecta. By George Combe. Bo. only 
authorized American Edition. hme 4 En 
a Portrait of the Author. Paper, 62 4 
Constitution of Maa. By Seem Combe. 


Abridged and Adapted to the Use of Schools, with Ques- 
tions. With an Appendix descriptive of the Five Princi- 
pal Races of Men. School Edition, in cents, 


Defence of Phrenology. Containing an 
Essay on the Nature and Value of Phrenological Evi- 
dence; also, an able Vindication of Phrenology. By 
Andrew Beardman. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Domestic Life. Thoughts on its Concord 
and Discord, with Valuable Hints. By N. Sizer. 15 cents. 

Education Complete. Embracing Physi- 
ology, Animal and Mental, applied to the Preservation and 
Restoration of Health of Body and Power of Mind; Self- 
Culture, and Perfection of Character, including the Man- 
agement of Youth; Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment, one to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By 0. 5. Fowler. Complete in one vol. Muslin, $2 59. 

Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spuarzheim, 
M.D. With a Description of the Temperaments, and an 
Analysis of the Phrenological Faculties. Muslin, 87 cts. 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and Phy- 
siology ; for Children and Youth. Two vols. in one. $1 25. 


Love and Parentage ; Applied to the Im- 
provement of Comms: including important Directions 
to Lovers and the Married, vig =r] the strongest Ties 
and most sacred Relations of Life. By O. 8. Fowler. 30 cts. 

Love, Parentage and Amativeness. One 
Volume. Muslin, 7 cents, 


Mental Science. Lectures on the Philo- 

pa A of ws . ces G. 8. Weaver. Illustrated 
Engray uslin, 87 cents. 

Moral and Intellectual Science ; Applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George ee Robert 
Cox, and others. Large octavo. Price, $2 30. 

its History and Philosophy. 


cal and Physiological Exposition of Se 
fications necessary for H. 
riages. By L. N. Fowler. Lilustrated. Maslin, ak 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement; 


lied to Self-Education and Javenile Instruction. By 0. 
ra owler. Twentieth Edition. Enlarged and Improved, 
Illustrated with Engravings. Price, 87 cents. 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Physio- 


logy applied to the Selection of Congenial Companions for 
Life; with Directions to the Married for living together 
Affectionately and Happily... By 0. 8. Fowler. 30 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, [lustrated, and Ap- 


plied ; Accompanied by a Chart, embracing an Analysis 
of the Primary Mental "powers in their Various Degrees 


Marriage : 





‘ 


“ oes . Se ee produced by their Com- 
coms fe With a View of th Storal and Theological 

a View e 
ing of the Science. By O. 8. and L. N. Fowler. 31 25. 


Phrenological Almanac. Annually. 6 cts. 
Popular Phrenology ; Exhibiting the Phre- 


am Aingmenete of above Fifty Distinguished 
ner Iiftetations “By With C— ey 
anil Frederick Coombs. Price, 30 cts. 


Phrenological Bust; designed especially 
Sn eae" Fac 
packing, $1 25. (May be sent by Express. Ni ot mailable.] 


Phrenology and the Scriptures; showing 
their Harmony. By Rev. John Pierpont. Price, 12 cts. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for Stu- 


dents of their own Characters. With illustrations, 15 cts. 


Phrenological Specimens for Phrenologica! 
Societies and Private Cabinets. We bave made a selection 
of forty of our best among which are casts from 
the head, size of mf Adee, Seven Bast, Combe, 
Burritt, Benton, Clay, Dr. Dodd, t, Gall bylvester 
Graham, J. c N Scott, Voltaire, Silas Wright, Black 

oat am in no bet than b SL cian f, a 

sum no tter wa Set, as 

they have been = Ta y efe to 
showing the contrasts of Pin 

different characters. can be nae ST and sent as 

pam ww fet. Ty press, with perfect safety, to any place 

ce, Only Pay $25. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, The 


ating the Doctrines 

by, compared with ti.vse enjoined in the Scri; 
an Exposition of the Doctrines of a ro? 
rialism, Rewards, Punishments, By 
Foreordination, and Fatalism. Soult 


Self-Culture, and Perfection of Charae- 


ter; including the Education and Management of Youth. 
By 0. 8. Fowler. Price, 87 cents. 


Self-[nstructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
aoe ‘hart for ae = Army nt 
ment. By 0. 8. and L. N. Fowler. Price, in Paper, 
80 cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
Sg 


Temperance and Tight Lacing : founded 
on Phrenology and Physiology, showing the Injurious 
Effects of Stimulants, the Evils on the Human 
Constitution by compressing the Organs of Animal Life. 
With Numerous Illustrations. By 0. 8. Fowler. 15 cts, 


The Works of Gall, Combe, Spurzheim, 


and othors, with all the works on Phe , for sale, 
holesale and retail, at 308 Broadway, New ork. 


WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 
“ By no other way can mea Cepeael Saibes Oe opty, Boe te 


ex as ferring health on men." 

‘If the People can be t aanenin indocti inated in Ay ‘aoa ‘al 
at A of HypRorarsy, and make themselves acquainted with 
the LAWS OF LIFE aND BRALTR, they will well-aigh emancipate 
themselves from all need of doctors of any sort,” Da. Traw. 


Ace ‘idents and Emergencies : A Guide, 
containing directi for Treatment in 
Bruises, aeons Broken 
Steamboat inking’ Polson Fl 
Cholera, Chok: 
Drowning, ete. 
numerous E y Dr. Trall. 15 cents, 


ngra' aoe fe 
Bulwer, » Forbes, and Houghton, on ‘the 
—— Tre A Compilation of Papers and Lectures 


the es wy of Hygiene and Hydropsth 
Edited by BE. 8. Houghton, A.M.,M.D. Maslin, $1 % 





cart, Wl, 








this arrangement 


FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
308 Broapway, New York. 


Chronic Diseases. An Exposition of 
the and T 
nic the Digestive eats 
James M. Gully, M.D. 
Cook Book, New Hydro athic. By R. 
on_Hydropathic 


T. Trall, MD. A System of 
taining an Exposition of the True ons 


preg hed oi mien Veoken Bon Dishes 

Eame Git One Dele” 62 cents; Muslin, Bt cents: 
Children ; their Hydropathic Manage- 

ment in Health and Diseas Frnt me epider arene 


as a Guide for Families ysicians. 
Wik boon bed. By Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, $1 25, 
Consum 


tion; its Prevention and Cure 
rs the be 


r-Treatment With Advice concerning He- 
—¥~ 7 Sore Three, Dr. Show. 


Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Maslin, 87 cts, 
Curiosities of of ae: Water ; or, the 
and curing Diseases : 
of frum the Se: Ww AEs — Physi- 
‘ears’ 
By J By Jone | Senith. ON the Fifth London Peaition, 
ith Additions, Ss; Dr. C4 Price, 80 cents. 
Cholera : its Causes, Prevention, and 
; showing the Superiority of the Water-Cure in this 
Sod ta all Bowel Disenton By Dr. Shew. Price, 30 cts, 
Domestic Practice of Hy a with 
Fifteen Engraved La poe ne 8 ray 
for the use of Patients in cons eir Physicians b by 
Correspondence. By Ed. Johnson, Muslin, $1 
Experience in Water-Cure ; a familiar 
Exposition of the the Prineiples and Resalts of Water-Treat- 
ment in Acute and Chroni an Explanation of 
+ bbaesen Diet and Regitnen, and 
Particular Directions to Women in the Treatment of Fe- 
male Water-Treatment in Childbirth, and the 
. By Mrs. Nichols. Price, 80 cents. 
Errors of Physicians and Others in the 
Practice of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse, 80 cents. 


_Hydropathic Family Physician, A 


Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser, with reference 
to the a Causes, Prevention and Treatmen Dis- 
an e 


@ 
near) 
hoe style. Price, with postage 
rary style. 
Hydropathy for the |} “eople. 
plain by ecto ss on Drugs, Diet, Water, Air, and Exer- 
cise. A popniar Work, by Wm. H of London. 
With Notes and Observations by Dr. Trail. 87 cts, 
Hydropathy; or, the Water-Oure. Its 
amy Processes and Modes of Treatment. In part 
most Hmtncee Authors, Ancient and a 
ote with an Account of the Latest Methods of 
Numerous Cases, with full Treatment 
By Dr Shew. 12mo. Muslin, $1 25. 
Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 
A Practical Treatise for both tral indulgence, the 4 a 
Causes of pure se and Unnatural 


se tate Hydro. 
Management. “s y Be. Teall. Brice $0 8. 
Hydropathic Hncyclopedia : a System 


Outlines of 


the 
Hyd ropathic Cooke! and 
Treatment; 8 ‘Pathology, and yg Sree 
Inclading the ature, Causes, sehtiatiie at’ iis 
Midwifery an and the Nursony Dest iy = Oe pany to 
suites and Students, and a Text- for Physicians 
R. T. Trall, M.D. T[lustrated with npwards of Three 


for either ci at by mail, in Muslin, 


Hygiene and Hydro 
tures. By R. 8 Houghton, 


opathy. "Th ee Lee: 


D. Price, 30 cents. 
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Introduction to the Water-Cure 
Founded in Nature, and adapted to the Wants of Man. 
By Dr. Nichols. Price, 15 cents. 


Midwifery, and the Diseases of Wo- 
men. 


ete. Il with 
y Joel Shew, M.D. Muslin, $1 25. 
Parents’ Guide for the Transmission of 
beet Set to Offspring, und Childbirth made Easy. 
ester Pendleton. Price, 60 cents. 
Prestiee of Water-Cure. With authen- 


ater-Treatment, etc. By Drs. W 
Philosophy of of 


MD. With Ls ealth and it 

y John Balbirnie, M.D. ith a aus Sir iy 
Lytton Bulwer. Paper. 

Pregnancy and Childbirth. " Tiustrated 
with Cases, showing the ym ey ey ty 

By br Ske the Pains and toh Se ene See 
w. Paper. Price, 30 

Principles of Hye dro ropathy ; or, the In- 

valid’s Guide to Health 
familiar Exposition of the Prineip! 

System. By David A. Harsha. ts. 

Results of Hy reer By or, age A 
tion not a Disease of the nm nota 
ease of the *tomach ; on geste of of oes true Na- 
ture and Causes of Being Ailments, _ the reason 
why they are so certainly cured , thie 

Treatment. By Edward Johnson, M. Musizn, 7 cts. 


Science of Swimming. Giving a His- 
tory of a: Instructions to Learners B 
Experienced 8 Illustrated with Engray o. 
Every boy in the nation should have acopy. 15 cents. 

Water-Cure Library. (In Seven 12mo. 
en a Embracing the most popular works on the 
<— American and European Authors. 

Dossed Muslin. Price, prepaid by mail, o 

Water-Cure in America. Over ' ieee 
Hundred Cases of various Diseases treated = Water b 
Drs. Wesselheeft, Shew, Bedortha, Trall, and With 
Cases of Domestic Practice. Designed 
as Professional Reading. Muslin. Price, $1 25. 

Water and Vegetable Diet in Consump- 
tion, Serofula, Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. 
In which the or of Pure Ln are cularly 
considered. e.4 William Lambe, M.D. With Notes by 
Joel Shew, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 

We Vater- Cure applied to every known 

Disease. A New a, A Sroetiie Demonstration 
of the Advantages of the —— yen A § of curin; 
i iseases ; showing also the fallacy of the Allopathic Meth 
and its utter inability to effect a Permanent Oure. With 
Boling ss , Diet, and Rules for 
By J. uslin, 87 cents. 
Water-Cure Manual. A popular Work. 
Buieoing Descriptions of the Various Modes of Bathing, 
om and Surative Effects of Air, Exercise, Cloth- 
ig, upation, Diet, bo yee ng, te. Together 
Descripti iptions-ef Diseases, an e — 
dies. By Joel She#, M.D. Muslin. Price or 

Water- Cure Journal, le Herald of 
Reforms. Devoted to Phystoloey, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life and Health. Illustrated with Numerous En- 
gtavings. Published Monthly, at $1 a Year, in advance. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
a beautifully Colored Chemical Chart By 

. oumans, Paper, 30 cents. Muslin, 50 cts. 
Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of 
excessive and Perverted Se , eluding Warning and 
Advice to the Married and Bingie, An important little 
work, on an important subject. By 0. 8. Fowler. 15 ets. 
Combe on Infancy ; or, the Physiologi- 

an 

Combe, M ny Bang eel ot ‘Children. Pe Barn Andrew 
Combe’s Physiology. Pome ied to the 


Frsear vetien of Health, and to the Im; bg toh bf 
and Mental Education. By An 
With Notes and Observations by O. 8. Fowler. Sr ets. 


Chronic Diseases : especially the Nerv- 
ous Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch, Price, 30 cents. 


Agents supplied on Liberal Terms. BES: 


> 





Digestion, Physiology of. Considered 

with 7. to Ad ples of Dietetics. By A. Combe, 
N.D. with Engravings. Price, 80 cents. 

Froite a: and I Farinacea the nee Food 

of Man. With Bets by Dr. Trall. nume- 
rous Engra and s beautifully Colored Dovetingtens. 
Muslin. Price $1 25. 

Food and Diet. With Observations on 
the Dietetic nae suited to Disordered States of 
Digestive Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of som 
ofthe Prine See ee sce a By 

au U DB. 
3 Pereiva, MLD FES Ocravyo. Muslin Price, 12. 

Generation, Philosophy of. Its Abuses, 
with their Comme, Prevention, and Cure. Illustrated. 
By John B. Newman, M.D. Price, 30 cents. 

Hereditary Descent: its Laws and Facts 
Poe PB Human Sapperenees, _& 0. 8. Fowler. 

Price, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cenis. 

Maternity; or, the Bearing and Nurs- 

Female Education. By 0. 8. 
Fowler With including 3 Muslin, ST cents . 

Natural Laws of Man. A Philosophi- 

Catechism. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. Pries, 80 cents. 


Beat Life, or Soul, 

Life, or 8; M Jeho- 

vah's likeness in Man, a By John aay Tlus- 
trated with Engravings. Price, 87 cents. 

Physiology, Animal and Mental. Ap- 
~ to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of 

y and Mind. By O. 8. Fowler. [lustrated. 87 cents. 

Reproductive Organs. Their Diseases, 
Causes, and Cure on Hydropatbie Principles. By James 
©, Jackson. Price, 15 . 

Sexual Diseases ; ce Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure, on Physiol yotte ory om Embracing 
Home Treatment for Sex Abuses; Chronic Diseases, 

er, the Nervous Diseases of Women; The Philo- 
sophy of Generation ; nen, ¥ Hints on the Repro- 
ve Organs. In one volume. ce, $1 25. 

Sober and Temperate Life. The Dis- 
courses and Letters of is Cornaro. With a Bi y 
of the Author. With Notes, and an Appendix. cts, 

Tobacco: its History, Nature,.and Ef- 
fects on the Body and Mind. With the pinions of the 
Rev. Dr. Nott, L. N. Fowler, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
- Horace Greeley, Dr. Jennings, 0. 8. Fowler, Dr. RB. T. 
Trall, and others. By Joel Skew, M D. Price, 30 cents. 

Tobacco. Three Prize Essays. By 
Drs. Shew, Trall, and Rev. D. Baldwin. price 15 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 
Barnum, Fowler, and others. Price, per hundred, 7 cts. 


Teeth: their Structure, Disease, and 
Treatment. With numerous Illustrations. & quate, 


Tea and Coffee. Their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects on the Human Sy stem. By Dr. 
William A. Alcott. Price, 15 centa. 

Use of Tobacco ; its Physical, Intellect- 
ual, and Moral Effects on the Human System. By Dr. 
William A. Alcott. Price, 15 cents. 

Vegetable Diet ; as sanctioned by Medi- 
ieal Men, and by Experience in all Ages. inctading a 
System of Vegetable Coekery. By Dr. Alcott. 87 cents. 

Uterine Diseases: or, the Displac ement 
of the Uterus. A thorough and practical Treatise on the 
pears ge wy of the _— and adjacent —— Tilus- 
By R. T. Trall, M.D. F oe 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
A New and Complete Library of Mesmerism 


and Payehology, em the most po) works on 
the — suitable Miustrations. two volumes 
of abou! pp. Bound in Library Style. Price, $3. 
Biology; or, The Principles of the Human 
Mind. Deduced from Ph Laws, and ote the Voltaic 
Mechanism of Man. Illustrated. Price, 30 


Fascination ; Bi8. The Philosophy of Shidiies. 


Layer ny les of Life, in connection with Spi- 
eB B. Newman, M. D, Price, 8 Bp 


| Supernal Theol 





Fowlers and Wells, 


Electrical Psychology, Philosophy of. In a 
Course of Twelve Lectures. By Dr. Dods. Price, 8f ota. 


Mental Alchemy. A Treatise on the Mind, 
N System, , Ma 
and Diseasce By BE. Willkaus MD. Price, 2 cla, 
Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or, The Universe 
Without and the Universe Within ; in oo Fo of Sense, 
and the World of Soul. ot a Wm. F ishbough. Price, 
Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 
Philosophy of * core tale Six Lectures. With 
an Introduction. By Rev. J. B. Dods. Price, 30 cents 
Psychology ; or, The Science of the Soul. Con- 
sidered cally and Phil hically, With an Ap- 
pendix ~~ Notes of Maseeate and Payebica Ex- 
perience. By Dr. Haddock. With Engravings. 380 
Spiritual lnherenaren, Philosophy of. Deing a an 
of Modern ern Mysteries, By Andrew Jackson 
Davis. Price, 62 ce: 


, ial Life in the Spheres. 
Deeduced from alleged 5 way ~~ crc By Owen 
G. Warren. Octavo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Botany for all Classes. Containing a Floral 
Dictionary, and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. Iilus- 
trated. y J. B. Newman, M.D. Price, 87 centa. 

Chemistry, and its Applications to Agriculture 
and Commerce. By Justus Liebig, M.D., F.R.S. 25 cts. 

Delia’s Doctors; or, A Glance behind the 
Scenes. Hannah Gardner Creamer. Paper. Price, 
62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Familiar Lessons on Astronomy: Designed for 
the Use of Children and Youth in Schools and Families. 
By Mrs. L. N. Fowler. Illustrated. Price, 87 cents. 

Future of Nations: In what consists its Se- 
curity. A Lecture delivered in the Pahemads, New 
York. By Kossuth, With a Likeness, Price, 12 cts. 

What the Sister Arts teach as to Farming. 
An Address. By Horace Greeley. Price, 12 cents, 


True Basis of American Independence. An 
Address. By Hon. Wm. H. Seward. Price, 12 cents. 


Essay on Wages. The Means em mgloged for 
upholding them. By PO. Friese. Price, 15 cents, 


Labor : its History and Prospects. By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price, 30 cts, 


Hints toward Reforms; consisting of Lectures, 
Essays, Addresses, and other Wri With the Crystal 
Palasn and its Lessons. om ition, Enlarged. By 
Horace Greeley. Price, $1 25 

Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes. 
Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of Avoca- 
tion, Health, 1 Ahern Music, Conversation, Oultiva- 
tion of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affections, 
Courtship and M . By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price, 
in Paper, 62 cents, uslin, 87 cents. 

Human Rights, and their Political Guaranties. 
By Judge Hurlbut. ith —_, by George WCombe. 
Price, Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents. 

Home for All. A new, cheap, convenient, and 
superior Mode of Buil containing full Directions 
for cmsenaing Gravel Walls. With Views, Plans, and 
eat Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and En- 

cents, 

Immortality Triumphant. The Existence of a 
God and Human Immortality, Lager Kee y scogiteget 10 og 
the Truth of: Divine Revelation substantiated. yey 
Jobn Bovee Dods. Price, Paper, 62 cts. Muslin, ots, 

Literature and Art. By S. Margaret Fuller. 
Two parts in one volume, With . Introduction, by 
Horace Greeley. uslin. Price, $1 25. 

Phonographic Teacher. By E. Webster, con- 
taining Instructions in the Corresponding Style of Pho- 
nography. Price, 45 cents. 

Reporters’ Manual. By A.J.Graham. A com- 
oo ——— of the Reporting Style of Phonography. 

ice, 75 cents, 
And all other Works on Phonography. Wholesale and 


Power of Kindness ; inculcating the Principles 
of Benevolence and Love. By Charles Morley. Paper, 
80 cents. Muslin, 50 cents. 

Population, Theory of. Deduced from the 
General Law of Animal Fertility. With an Introduction 
by R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, 15 cents. 

Woman ; her Education and Influence. By Mrs. 
H Reid. With an Introduction by Mrs. ©. M. Kirk- 
land. With Portraits. Lrice, 87 cents. 
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‘Mborrtisements, 


a LIMITED space of this. Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terma- 
For « full page, one month, . ° + Oo 
For one column, one month, . . ° 20 00 
For a half column, one mouth, . ° 18 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only ows 
CENT 4 LINE, OR FORTY CENTS 4 COLUMY, FoR EVERY 
THOUSAND Cortsa, our edition being 50,000 copies. 


Payment in advance for transient sdvertisementa, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitie! with the order. 


Copies of this Joumwa. are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New You Crrv, Boston, Paris- 
PaLrma, aod on the Sresmuns. 

All ad in the A Pwnesotoercat 
Joven at should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 


fhe Book Trade. 


THREE 


Interesting and Valuable Books, viz : 
Ist. 
GAN EDEN; 
oR, 
PICTURES OF CUBA. 


A volume elegant in style, ornaTE 
AWD CLASSICAL IN DICTIOow, and vividly descriptive of 
CUBAN SOCIETY and SCENERY, 

















2d. 
Emma Wellmont's New Work, 
SUBSTANCE and SHADOWS 
A most capital collection of Sketches, 


filled with pangent satire, bits at the fashionable follies | 


of the day, &e., &c., de. 


3d. 
The Great Work of the Year, 
MOORE’S 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MUSIC. 


A Work which has cost the indefati- 
gable compiler fifteen years of arduous labor, assisted by 
some of the most distinguished celebrities in the musical 
world. This splendid work, so indispensable not only 
to the professional musician, but to every emateur, is 
comprised in one elegant royal octavo volume, of 1000 
pages, doable columns, and contains the Bingraphies of 
upwards of 


4000 MUSICIANS! 


Comprising the most distinguished Compcsers and Per- 
formers who have ever lived. A Complete Dictlonary 
of over 


5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 


With full defiaitions, A Complete Histery of the 


SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


From the eartiest times to the présent A full descrip- 


tion ef all known 


MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS, 
With the dates of their invention, and their scales. 
Treatise. on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &r,. 
&e , &e. 

A Book intended to cover the whole of 
Masical Sclenee. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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| laughter over bis history of Paddleford. Ss 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


A GUIDE 


TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS 
FAMILIAR. 
By Rev. Dr. Brewer, 
Head Master of King’s College School, Norwich. 


Carefully revised, and adapted for use 
in Families and Schools in the United States. 1 vol. 
63 cents. Postage free. 

The object of this book is to explain scientifically 
and in the most concise and intelligible manner, 
about two thousand questions of the common pheno- 
mena of life, such as these : 

Why does lightning turn beer and milk sour? 

Why do lew rm brown in sutumn ? 

Why is mortar adhesive? 

Why are coals biack—snow white—leaves green 

—violets blue—and roses red? 

Tt contains an amount of useful information 
never before collected in so convente shape. 
The Guide to Science ts designed— 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


NA MOTU; 


REEF ROVINGS 


In THE 


SOUTH SEAS. 


With Maps of the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, 
AND TWELVE meneee ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tuts work comprises see the personal ad- 
ventures of the euther in the Pacific, which extend 
over a period of five years. It is divided into Three 

sabjoined a valuable 


beard an American whaler, in relat 





1. Form « Scnoon Cu. B The ¢@¢ 
are such as are familiar to every person, and should 
be anderstood by every child. o has not been 
asked by a child some such questions as these which 
follow 

Why does a candle show met 

Why ts ice col nd 0 

Why does water boll <4} a 

Why does the alr dry damp linen? 
And how often ts a child called “ troublesome and 
foolish for aeking such silly questions !" The object 
of Dr. Brewer's Guide to Science t* to supply an- 
swers to about 2000 such questions, in language so 
simple, that every child may understand it, yet not 
80 childish as to offend the scientific. 

The book may be had through any bookseller. In 
ordering, be careful to give the comrect title, Dr. 
Baewsn’s Guips ro Screxce. 

PUBLISHED BY 
C. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


Aug. It. D. 252 Broadway, New York. 
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ing which, the details of ship duty, usually unin” 
«, "hav ve been studiously avoided ; while a 
i oft serious and bamorous,- 





| aad iu an attractive form, fm 


romance to the otherwise sombre # owe of the 
forecastie, 

Parts Ii, and Ill, containing the more material 
subjects of this narrative, give s abet —_ tion 
of a free-and-easy life a > bea 
gian and Society Islands. low ~-- ~ aunntontone at 
romantic scenery, rambles through palm-gro 
yachting among coralines from reefs an 
lagoons, evergreen valleys, smow-capped eonnbenne 
and volcanoes, transport, in imagi 
to the azure skies and sweet-scented 
tropics, Points of character bave been sketched in 


| bold outline, and the lights and shadows of Polyne- 


efan life are vividly aa ; embracing the feasts 
and pastimes of t atives, their battles, mytho- 
logy, and all the a prominent features of semi- 
barbaric life. An interesting chapter on Missions 
has also been appended, and though the whole plot 
is presented in a fascinating dress, it will be found 
choice alike in sentiment and diction. It is believ- 

ed, therefore, that In connection with the Appendix 
will prove a valuable addition 





PUDDLEFORD AND IT8 PEOPLE; 


oR, 
Life in a Western Village. 
BY H. HM. RILEY. 
In One Volume, 12mo, with Illustrations 
from Original Designs. 


“(This neat volume is the most entertaining bock of 





western | fe, and human nature in geaeral, that we have | 


read for many aday, It Spee to see that the charac- 
ters are drawn from real life, by one who bas seen the 
men and women he describes with so much piquancy, 


humor, and spirit,”"—John G. Saxe, in the Sentinel), | 


Burlington, Vt. 

“Ite leading people have sat for their Mkencasee, 
which are here given to the life. They may be recog. 
nized at once.”"—Daily Tribune, New York. 

“if you ean get through its kaleidoscopic pictures of 
Puddletord and ite potities, ite social wars, educational 
efurta, trainings, gphilantnropy, and camp-meeting», 


| 


without cracking a rib or two, you are made of sterner | 


stoff than flesh end blood.” — Yankee Biade, Boston. 

“*It ie fall of racy bumor, which will make a ‘ hit’ 
where it was designed; wh le, at the same time, the 
reader's face is kept oo @ broad smile from the cariea- 
ture and fancy depicted on every page.”’ 
Register, Sandusky, Obio. 

“This a book of life in the backwoods—eometimes 
very natural in its descriptions of incident and character, 
and sometimes exaggerated, yet always intereating,’’— 
Republicsa, Springfield, Masa. 

It will create many a smile on ite readers. There 
ia no malicious se it, but a quiet, genial satire, 
that extends itself eo times a weatero peculiarities, 
sometimes upon the es pe ns and disappointments of 
fastidious eastern people visiting the west.’’—Courant, 
Hartford, Conn. 

“ We briefly announced this work asin press in our 
last number. It is now — and ready for the 
lie, and the public will want it. It is not ome the 
kind of books that will go a begging for patronage, but, 
on the contrary, a book that wi!l command success, be! 
cause it deserves it,”"—Kaickerbocker Magaz'ne. 

“« We shall inaiat on boldiag the author ny to 
the letter for all the ribs that may be ba 2a _— 2 

Dai y U 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


“The man who fathers this volume has humor in 
him, and bas never opened his doors to dyspepsia or 
jonndice. We advise thoee who are in the habit of 
sway | their foreheads, to take a to y Setlafors 

hrough thie easy and admiral We promise 
them « smooth brow when they arrive at = journey’s 

end, This is the very book to pat one good terms 
himself and the reat of mankind. mS vning Ex- 
prees. Buffalo, N 

“ This is an original work of great bumor, and show- 
ing cff some of the character stics of the American 
people with the 4. mee possible success."’—Northern 

jedget, Troy, N . 

Handeomely bound in cloth. Price _ 

Sent by mail, paid, at the same 

For sale by - the booksellers, ~~~ 


8. HUESTON, Pobtisher, 
No, 348 Broadway, New York. 





Wreaer’s Anatomica. ATLAS OF THE 
Arctt Human Popy, lithographed and cee U'shed ay 
Expteort & Co, No. 69 Beekman ~~ Ne k, from 
the German edition by Prof. ML. J. W 
eleven entire 
explanation. 
heets, 615. 


Beer, consisting of 
res, natura! size, with a comprehensive 
‘or sale, in s \eets, or mounted. 
Meanted, $25. 
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andi » it 
to our literature of the Pacific. 

With respect to the Appendix, its first portion ts 
“‘A Glance at the Present Condition of Polynesia,” 
exhibiting, In a concise form, the geography and 

grow their structure—natural 

population—physical appearance and 

capacity of the nativese—their habits 

ge—cove nment and social condition— 

resources and relations with the civilized world, 

and steam navication of the Pacific—in short, every 

thing of Interest pertaining to this division of 
Oceanica. 

Appendix II. “ The Island Kingdom of the North 
Pacific,’’ ia a comprehensive glance at the ceogra- 
phy, resources aud commerce of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, including ¢laborate core of thelrimports, 
expo: ts, revenue, census, ; also the subject o 
thetr Deacon to the United States has been conf 
sider 

ye a Ill. “ The French in the Pacific,” com- 
mencoes with the conquest of the Marquesas Islands, 
br Du Petit Thouars, in 1842, including an account 
of the occupation of the Georgian, Gambier, Pau- 
mota, and Wallis Islands, also the seizure of w 
Caledonia, in 1853 This relates chiefly to the 
Tahitian Islands, the capital of the French posses- 
sions in this ocean, showing the liberal policy man- 
ifested by that nation in its relations with natives 
and foreigners, more especially the English Mission, 
since the dethronement of Queen Pomare, in 1853, 
Tt includes the Port and Police regulations of Tahiti; 
remarks upon the Naval and Land forces, and pu 
lic Improvements. An allusion is also made to the 
decline of the commercial prosperity of these Is- 
lands, since the establishment of the Protectorate, 
as evinced by comparing the former with the pre- 


| sent condition of their resources. 


| deseribed ; 





Appendix IV. “American Whaling Interests in 
the Pacific,’’ includes valuable statistics pertaining 
to this great maritime branch of our commerce. 
Whaling is ified, and cruising-grounds are 
reference is also made to the relation of 
this fleet to that of our merchant marine, and to 
the condition of American seamen fn this ocean, 
their relations to masters and consuls, and their 
wants, 

In illustration of the above, it will contain a Map 
of the Sandwich, and one of the Georgian and So- 
clety Islands ; also twelve elegant tinted engrav- 
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ever published. 
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8. D. & H. W. Smurra’s CatzsnatTsp 
MxtopzEons. 

The wonderful perfection to which Messre. Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish, Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are « beautiful instrument to per 
form upon, and are tie only make so tuned. Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

Magtin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $06. 
Fiutivas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $3 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds. 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 

This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
D te, and is reggiving constant additions by an ex- 

ve publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
Mshed in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr, Warzas’ new issues, 
will Gn#it y to their interest to call or for- 


‘sent to affy part of the United States, 


JUQY PUBLISHED. 
BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 

“amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,” and “I'm Pree to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbieton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumbie- 
ton’s celeb bend of Mi , at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success. 
Price 25 cts. each. 

“ Darlington’s Schottish,” by Thad, Wellig, dedi- 
gated to Miss Carrie BE. Mclver, of S.C. Price 25 cta. 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad, Weilig is. 

“ Amoretten Walts,” by August Gockel. 





Price 


e| %cts, The same sparkling melody pervades this 


beautiful Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
» and ite arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

“The Prodigal Son” Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant, Price 38 cts, The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli" 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
Practice. 

“Let mealone.” Ballad. Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cta, 
A exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
im the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and Jaughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the “ blind god,” to which is given full 
and pleasing effect by the curresponding melody of 
the well-known composer. 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage free. 
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We invite our patrons, and the public generally, to call and examine oar SEWING MACHINES, now 


GROVER, BAKER & C0.'S 


PATENT. 





Patented Feb. 11th, 1851. 
“ June 29d, 1852, 
“ Feb, 92d, 1853. 
= Dec. 20th,1863. 





adapted to all the wanta of the commanity, and carried to such perfection that it is no injustice to other Machines 
to say, that they surpass any thing before offered to the PYlic We have now perfected and adapted our Ma- 


chines for manufacturing 





HAT* AND C 
ons WORK of all kinds, 
LADIES” DRESSES AND MANTILLAS, 


HA 
CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 
GLOVES AND MITTENS, 
SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 
CLOTHING, 

GAITERS 


AND EMBROIDERY. ; 


And in these, or in any other kind of Sewing, we challenge « comparison of oar work with any thing done 


either by hand or machine. Call and examine. 
Price of Grover & Baxer’s Premiom Machines, 
New and Superior Shuttle Machines, . 
All are licensed under Mu, Hows's Original Patent. 


975 to $125. 
+ $50 to $35. 


GROVER, BAKER & CO, 


Partspvetrmra, No. 42 South Fourth street. 
Naw Youn, No. 405 Broadway. 


Battmors, No. 166 Baltimore street, 
Bostow, Haymarket Square. 


1Tl Marxs Sraser, Crvcunnatr. Aug. 





A NEW BOOK, 
A deeply-interesting and valuable book for 
the times.—Just pu’ 
THE GREAT RED DRAGON ; 
On, tus Macran Key to Porger. 
By Awrwowy Gave, formerly one of the Roman Cx» 
tholic P: of Saragossa, Spain. 


“And behold a Great Red Dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns,” ete.—Rev. sii. 3. 


Com a complete b wh > Hi 
a ey Ys ngane OF pane or Yar 
poy ft UF fae 

to whieh is added an account of of Goa; 


the Inquisition at ep ny 4 Co... Against Po 
Catholic Faith, and » 





. pation of —e and Notes, i 
statement of the Power ded Prospects of the 

Church in the United States. 

Nortcus oF Tax Pauses. 
It contains 


ages, 
warning to all > ama of “The Great Red 





Dragon” of the A) seen in « vision by the 
a Je John, on Tale of of” Patmos. Tt ~~~ epee 
ich every person should know. we 

"<tThis book comes in good tina aly emp shonld 
read it. Historically it is of very creat interest, It 
gives os much light in a very dark eee “4 what ie | 
rather emuiar, some mattera never in print or 
before the the pablic’s mind in any way. “Garin saw what 
he deseribes—waa an actor in the scenes for twenty 
years, Hence its authenticity. 

** We hope the book will be circulated everywhere 
over the country. The publishers have done the public 
great service in ting torth the book, Let everybody 
read and know what Popery is—and from one who was 
tor nearly a quarter of & century a pricst.’’—Boston 

“ We understand that it bids fair to rival in aale that 
of any work ee jand it isnot pone that 
9 wel Ggned thoroughly suthentic on 

thie ten replete with d and fine ill i 

meet with « more than ordinary reception. 

“ The book isa l?mo , CESSES wot) very One 
iMostrations and bound in exceedingly handsome style.” 


-- Branch, 

(fe (the Author) professes to show the ‘ Great Red 
Dragon ;’ and thoee who wish to see the Dragon must 
read the book .”” —{ National Police Gazette. 

“The work aleo contains several striking and telling 
engravings.” (United States 

It is emphatically a a work for the tes, and must run 
throngh many editions. the book.”—{ Mercantile 
Gatd 

The work is bound in rich muslin, gilt back and 

site, with French edges. Price $1 25. 
HALL & BROTHER, 
Publishers, No. 36 Ann st., N ¥. 





N. B.—800 agente are wanted to sell this very pepa- 
lar work 

P. 8.—Copies are sent free of postage, on receipt of 
price. Sept. It. pv. 


To Invalids!! 
THe undersigned leave to direct 


our attention to a new and useful article styled 
Inaies Patent Locomotive Chair, which hes has 
been on exhfbition at the Grvatal ee Ly a 
ceived athe on eg 
ss'wol os ofthe thounands Who have witnessed its 


The # of this chair over any others 
hitherto invented is obvious on inspection. With 
its aid, the infirm, the crippled, or the sick are en- 
abled to move about with perfect facility, ra — 
very slight effort. Besides being adapted, to 
usual wants of the invalid, it is most excellént = 
tas the period of convalescence. 
cise ; and it can be propelled p= ot well a¢ in doors, 
when the roads or walks condition. 
It is also strongly "commended for its simplicity 


of construction and Pp 
Man ufactured and for sale 3 


I.L. & 
No. 98 ‘ome ook New York. 
Sept it 


IRON RAILING WORKS. 


TRON RAILING—every variety of Wrought and 
Cast Iron, and the celebrated Wire Railing. 


Wickersham’s Patented Wire Fence, 
For Prairies, Railroads, Farms, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c., at $2 

TRON BEDSTEAD—IRON FURNITURE. 
The 94 edition of “New Phase of the Iron Manu- 
facture,” jesigns, and 
ces of the above articles, forwarded address- 
ing the Subscriber, JOHN B. WICK 
‘arerooma, No, 312 «wo bags Nos. 63, 
57, 69 and 61 Lewis street, New Y¥ 
"Sons eom 

















YOUNG & JAYNE, 
CARPET DEALERS, 


432 PEARL STREST, New York. 
daly ¢. om. 3t. Dd. 





Mentat Scrence; a Course of Lec- 

tures delivered before the Literary Society of the Wee- 

torn Liberal Institute, by Rav. G. 8.Waaveer. Publish- 

ed at the request of lety. 

PA Weaver bas embraced In courae of ten loca oa 
most im t i} renology, and 

that infact the only frve Mental Setce 6 ‘agen 
taken the position of a teacher rather ry a dispatant, 


but Ducking Sa all As eppticabie bag taps by Somme and 


oa sto wy yy >>) 
Priee clock pre —prepaid 
— 
Address POWLERS ao WELLS 





Broadway, New York. 


gi eeusTRAny, 


A NEW 


First-Class Weekly Newspaper, 


DEVOTED TO 


Hews, Literature, Science, and the Arts, 


TO ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 


PROSPECTUS. 


As some distinct peculiarity appertaine to every thing in nature, so every valuable humen 





production must have some sPECIAL ; henee, to feed, develop, and per- 
Sect the entire man, is the special thought, the qpecific purpese of the enterpuize of which 
this Prdsrecrvs is the usher. 

Wiileanost newspapers are devoted to some special phase in religion, polities, or science, 
ours will supply food to all the Human Faculties and Elements. 

Phrenology facilitates our accomplishment of this great work. By analyzing every 
human function, our entire being, physical and mental, it enables us to feed and develop 
every desire and sentiment in man; and as man is both the head and epitome of universal 
Nature, to unfold him is to elucidate her, especially since every mental faculty is adapted 
to some law or institute of nature with which it puts man in relation. 

Cavsaurry is relative, and relates man to that great institute, “cause and effect ;” and 
every issue will develop this faculty, by expounding some law of nature, and the conse. 
quences of its obedience or violation—explaining some phenomena, or developing some first 
principle. 


Evenrtvatrry craves to know Facts, News, History, and Occurrences, in which our 
columns will abound. 

And as Comparison is ever putting “this and that together,” and draing inferences, 
criticising this and improving on that, so shall we furnish aliment to this faculty, by com- 
menting freely from our Phrenological stand-point, and thence improving future issues. 

MrrTarvuyess, and the laughter-loving sentiments, will be supplied abundantly ; as also 
will Ipzaurry, in embodying, as much as possible, the beautiful, classical and poetical in 
both subject, matter, and style, always, however, uniting utility with beauty. 

Mernop—a place for every article, and every article arranged under its appropriate head— 
will govern our arrangements; and Tue will be fully represented by punetuality. Nor 
will the music-loving element be neglected. 

Devorton, too, worship of the Great Supreme, especially in his works, looking “through 
nature up to nature's God,” will be inculcated as a paramount duty and especial privilege. 
We shall neither advocate nor oppose any sect, but earnestly inculcate that religion taught 
by the nature of man! 

Benevouenosg, that large organ, will be fally represented in our hearty espousal of what- 
ever promises to man: and we shall seek to obviate evils, wrongs, and vices, less by 
denunciation than by pointing out “a more excellent way,” and. enlisting even the very 
selfishness of mankind in behalf of virtue, by showing the rewards of law obeyed, and 
the miseries consequent on its violation. We shall seek to reform mankind, rather by eluci- 
dating perfect hu nature, as originally created, and inviting a return to it, than by 
censure or ; for we believe men do about as well as they know how; and that igno- 
rance of nature's laws, and the consequences of obedience and disubedience, cause the major 
part of human depravity. 

JUSTICE, TRUTH, INTEGRITY, a scrupulous practice and advocacy of the right, will charac- 
terize every issue of our paper. 

Aocquisrrrvensss will be fully represented, not only in our financial and monetary 
articles, but in pointing out a great number and variety of ways and means of economizing 
time and money, and making the most of our resources. 

Aprerrre will likewise be duly fed, by giving receipts for preparing delicious and healthy 
dishes, as also in the cultivation of choice substances for human food, luxurious fruits, etc., 
ete. Indeed, to our Horticultural and Dietetic department we shall devote special attention. 

The social facw/tica, the promotion of conjugal, parental, and neighborly affections, the 
laws and conditions of domestic felicity, and of alienation—Howe and its joys, and especially 
the proper training of children, will constitute distinct features. In short, taking Phreno- 
logy a8 our nomenclature and guide, we shall endeavor to cater to every human instinct 
and faculty in every number, in order to promote the healthy growth, the right exercise 
and direction of every sentiment and element, claiming our “platform” to be the very best 
known. But time will tell how well we occupy it. 

To a discerning and progressive public we submit whether a Weexty Parser, conducted 
on this principle, shall receive a circulation throughout the New World, equal to its merits. 

To be commenced on the first of October next, and published weekly, at Two Dollars 
a year, by 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





§-™ Subscriptions may be sent in at once. Agents wanted. 
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